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Wi saw the light shine out afar, 
Ou Christmas in the morning, 
And straight we kuew Christ's star it was, 
Bright beaming in the morning. 





Chen did we fall on bended kuer, 
On Christmas in the morning, 

And praised the Lord, who'd Let 15 see 
Gis glory at its Dawning. 


®Oh! ever thought be of His Name, 
On Christmas in the morning, 

Who bore for ws both grief and shame, 
Affertion’s sharpest srorning. 


é; And may we die (when death shall come) 
On Christmas in the morning, 

And see in Geav’n, our glorious home, 
Che star of Christmas morning. 


—Old English 
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Will Levington Comfort 
The Man and His Books 


By J. Berg Esenwein 


)} OST all-around 
men fail of mak- 
ing a distinctive 
impression upon 
their times be- 
cause they have 
no corners. Will 
Levington Com- 
fort is an_all- 
around man, de- 
cidedly—and_ he 
has corners enough to make him a con- 
stant, and generally a delightful, surprise. 

But delightful is not the word by which 
Mr. Comfort would prefer to be labeled. 
His novels and stories strike too ardent a 
spark for merely that. 








He has spent 





Will Comfort and His Horse 


about all of his thirty-two years in living 
and the man who has done every news- 
paper assignment—chiefly in Pittsburgh 
and Detroit—from local features, world- 
series baseball write-ups and political con- 


ventions, to serious and daring service as 
a foreign war correspondent, early learned 
that a real man must be genuinely himself, 
and that his chief life-business is not to 
delight, but to write the truth. Still, the 
“delightful” must not be left out of this 
picture. 

One-fifth of his life I have known Com- 
fort, and studied him with varying feel- 
ings. Sometimes I feared, mostly I 
was elated, but always I hoped. Now, he 
having found himself, the friends of this 
man will garner with him the sheaves of 
his harvest. So I am venturing to give 
free expression to what I know and feel 
of a writer who is commanding increasing 
notice at home and abroad. 

Picture him with Irish blue eyes, now 
twinkling with an almost uncanny percep- 
tion of what you are going to say, now 
sad with the pity of life. Light brown 
hair carelessly falls over a brow high, 
aggressive, and broad. His head is rather 
round, I think, and set 4rmly on the broad 
shoulders and deep chest of a “husky” 
body—stocky and short—a body that 
shows to best advantage on horseback, for 
there Mr. Comfort is at home; I would 
have said supremely at home, did I not 
know how wedded he is to his writing 
desk, and the deck of a ship, and the play- 
room of his children. 

The first big piece of work from Will 
Comfort’s pen was a striking novelette, 
The Fortress—a sweeping, dramatic story 
of fine deeds, love and service during the 
Russo-Japanese War. The fore figures 
were people the author knew, correspon- 
dents, and the local color had soaked into 
him there in the fighting East. One knew 
that the chap who could do The Fortress 
was a coming man—he was twenty-five 
then—and all his work was eagerly read 
in magazine offices after that. Short-stor- 
ies of pungency and sweetness and insight 
—some tinged with brutal strength, some 
informed with that love of music, color- 
art and mystic scenes he inherited from 
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his mother—alternated for several years 
with novelettes. But somehow he did not 
strike more than eleven. His noon had 
not yet come. 

About that time those who were watch- 
ing began to fear that he had lost his way. 
His natural sense for the inevitable word 
was unmistakably tending toward the 
bizarre in expression. Figures of speech 
were often too far-fetched. The processes 
of utterance were sometimes disregarded 
and the molten crystals issued obscure 
from over-condensation, over-suggestion. 
The life of Oriental lands—for Mr. Com- 





fort has traveled everywhere in his packed 
years—enthralled him with their deeps of 
mysticism, while his own young life had 
not yet come to the mature fineness that 
mates perfectly with such unfleshly shapes. 
In a word, one felt that he was grappling 
with large things, half-dazed; making 
forced marches over what he himself 
might have called vast tundras under 
shadowy stars; and all the while getting 
fleeting but sure glimpses of unspeakable 
things of the spirit. Here was a man of 
promise who might be anything but little 
—even to a big failure. 


Will L. Comfort and His Three Children 
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Mr. Comfort at Home 


Then suddenly Will Comfort found that 
he had wings. Routledge Rides Alone, his 
first novel, was of the pure gold of ro- 
mance, but there was much more than 
romance, too—there was a magical feel- 
ing for the East, a burden of the world’s 
great sin of War, a firm concept of good- 
ness, and an upland air which sent nostrils 
spreading with delight. However, every 
important reviewer has long since paid his 
tribute to Routledge, so no further words 
are needed. 

Mr. Comfort’s next book marked a de- 
parture from his first as emphatic as was 
the swift mounting of Routledge over the 
levels of his earlier novelettes. In She 
Buildeth Her House, the author boldly 
struck out after his ideal—and only par- 
tially attained it. He was so burdened 
with his big message that the telling of it 
faltered now and then. But the residue 
—both message and story—is destined to 
more and more acceptation in the years 
to come, not alone because She Buildeth 
Her House is the book of Woman-Soul, 
if I may so word it, but for the reason 
that the world is seeing pretty clearly now 





that the only things worth while are the 
real things, and this in an age of skilful 
deceptions. Every line of the book is a 
genuine line; you feel that, even if you 
don’t believe all its argument. 

Comfort saw the great fight Woman is 
making to possess herself, and he pounded 
mightily—and, of course, sometimes awk- 
wardly and ruthlessly and undaintily— 
upon every opposing head that lifted itself. 
And the result: divested of, which is to 
say in spite of, its lack of artistic balance 
and its unconvincing mysticism in spots, 
She Buildeth Her House is a remarkable 
book, sure to be read and talked about for 
decades. 

Fate Knocks at the Door, Mr. Comfort’s 
third novel, is arousing wide comment just 
now. The fact that reviewers are hand- 
ling this book seriously is significant—but 
not vital. No reviews are vital, as the 
world has long known. The suggestive 
fact is that in every chapter a big idea is 
unchained, and that all over the country 
sincere minds are welcoming a book whose 
course is clear-charted toward better 
things. Mr. Comfort is afraid of nothing. 
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The mire may grow a lily. So when he 
goes ardently and with hopeful eye along 
the ways of men he sees and records many 
a sordid fact, but always the finer things 
are in prospect—whether men win toward 
them or fail. 

A fourth book is almost done—it will 
be issued next Spring. From a sight of 
a third of its pages I can well believe that 
it will be a distinct advance over all his 
previous work. In this new book, which 
takes us to South America, there is the 
subtlest blending. of romance and spirit- 
uality. The story is hot with action. Real 
men struggle for real prizes. Real women 
love and lose and find a sweet recompense. 
But somehow there is a palpitating mes- 
sage in the whole thing which lifts it into 
the upper reaches. A fine thing is coming 
from Comfort’s pen and heart. 

[ wonder if with all this Will Levington 
Comfort seems a remote dreamer? Noth- 
ing could be less true, for every drop of 
his blood is red. He is as charming a 
comrade in sport, or at table, as in the 
library where his bookish knowledge is 
sometimes so startling—coming from one 
who has served the daily press so long. 


He is literally at home wherever there is 
a hospitable peg for his hat. Then with a 
sociable tin of tobacco passing from pipe 
to pipe, Comfort will talk and, rare 
accomplishment, listen, while a good 
half-hundred themes are broached and 
quaffed and passed along to _ limbo. 
And always his words will be quiet, 
questioning, modest, lighted with humor, 
and full of a passion for mankind which 
is the hall-mark of big souls. To him the 
teeming Asians are not a yellow peril, but 
intensely fascinating brothers, who have 
traveled far beyond us of the West, and 
yet have not caught up with us. It opens 
a new world to have this man talk of 
India, China, Japan and Luzon. And so 
also when speech drifts to pregnant Latin 
America, with its false pains and true. 
These lands of romance and revolution 
and gold come very close to us in such 
an hour of confab, for Will Comfort is a 
connoisseur of life. 

The literary man is just a man who 
observes—observes self in all its phases, 
studies the explicit and implicit lives about 
him, and then interprets these things to 





Will Levington Comfort 
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Japanese Soldiers Resting 


A scene from the career of W. L. Comfort 


the world in the light of surrounding con- 
He is not a mountebank who has 
a sort of carpet-bag soul out of which, 
with sleeves rolled up as a guarantee of 
good faith, he plucks wonders for the gap- 
He is an earnest man whom 
God and his own wits have trained to 
express the things he sees 
i co-ordinating 


ing crowd. 


and feels and 





them, fact with fact, dream with dream, 
until a creation issues forth. 

Such is Will Levington Comfort—a 
healthy, husky, traveled, — 
man; a loving husband, father and son; 
trained newspaper man, a good tc 
a sensitive seer, a successful fictionist ; 
well, just a strong all-around man—with 
corners. 
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PEBSSOBOO LIAISE OLE LLLIEESEE 


N the Brocken- 
brough cottage at 
Warm Springs, 
Virginia, where 
the first tang of 
autumn is in the 
air, and_ the 
crispness of 
early mornings 
is putting a 
touch of russet 
and gold on the foliage around the cot- 
tage, Miss Mary Johnston has been busily 
at work for some months, giving the fin- 
ishing touches to the second half of her 
great work on the War between the States. 

Through every page of the first half, 
The Long Roll, while grim Tragedy hov- 
ered near, there sounded the glory, the 








The Surrender of Lee 


A rare but imaginary picture 


Cease Firing! 
Mary Johnston’s Second Civil War Novel 
By Alice M. Tyler 
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pomp and the circumstance of War. Men 
answered with eagerness to the call of 
country and state. There was a tossing 
of plumes, a waving of banners, a splendor 
of sunshine, a leaping of bright blades to 
the scabbards, an assured confidence in 
the future. 

The Crusaders of old started out much 
as the men of the South did in 1861. Be- 
fore the siege of Vicksburg came and was 
ended, however, the realities and the cruel- 
ties of War had become in the experience 
of these soldiers an everyday matter. 

3y the side, and in the midst of the 
Southern ranks, had stalked an ever deep- 
ening shadow, never lightening or vanish- 
ing, until at the command, “Cease firing!” 
the four years’ desperate struggle was 
ended. 
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House in Danville, Virginia 


Where the last cabinet meeting of the Confederacy was held 


Miss Johnston’s second book is entitled 
Cease Firing! It opens with an unpar- 
alleled description of scenes preceding the 
fall of Vicksburg, and goes on into the 
attacks and repulses of the siege itself, 
bringing into clear relief against a lurid 
background of flame and shell, the figures 
of General Joseph E. Johnston, “straight 
and soldierly, instinct with intellectual 
strength; Jefferson Davis, at home in 
Mississippi, his native State; General 
Pemberton, commander of the Vicksburg 
forces, and Major Generals Loring, Dab- 
ney Maury, Earl Van Dorn, Stephen D. 
Lee and many more. 

From doomed Vicksburg hastening to 
its fall, the thread of narration turns east- 
wardly and northerly to the army in Vir- 
ginia and rises to high tide in its tremen- 
dous picturing of the fatal field of Gettys- 
burg. Crashing and crushing sounds the 
after-thunder of guns at Chickamauga, 
Missionary Ridge, Resaca, the Wilderness, 
the Bloody Angle, Yellow Tavern, Cold 
Harbor and Kennesaw; it booms from 
Ewell’s Valley campaign, from the battle 
of the Crater, from Cedar Creek, Fisher’s 
Hill, Jonesboro and Nashville; it is an 
accompaniment to the flames that burned 
wide through Georgia and South Carolina 


in Sherman’s march to the sea; it turns 
into a funeral dirge at Yellow Tavern, it 
cries clear and loud: “The End! The 
End!” at Appomattox. 

Between that end in April of 1865, 
down to the present day, nearly fifty 
years have passed. The iron pressure of 
poverty, the grim necessity for unending 
work, a steady dropping out of life has 
dimmed remembrance and shaken the 
hands and hearts of those who have early 
essayed the task of writing Southern War 
history. James Barron Hope, himself a 
seer and prophet, has said that such his- 
tory in its justice and fulness would be 
written by a larger-visioned scribe, able 
to grasp the immensities of the past and, 
looking far into the future, to foreshadow 
its promise and its coming. 

Such larger vision, freed from the bit- 
terness of prejudice and the limitations of 
personality, vibrant in every line with a 
passionate patriotism, staunch with the 
spirit of heroism that conquered fate, 
quivering still with unuttered grief beside 
the grave of valor, renders Miss John- 
ston’s work as a historian monumental. 

It differs widely from all that has gone 
before it in its comprehensiveness and its 
continuity. Others have written the life 








Dane. 








of a leader and discharged a task remark- 
ably well. Others have written stories of 
great battles and special campaigns in a 
manner that rendered them authorities. 

It has been Miss Johnston’s province to 
weave into a grand whole what others 
have attempted in part. Their biogra- 
phies, their personal experiences, what they 
saw and remembered have contributed like 
varying strains to the full-toned War Epic 
in which the downfall of a nation is by 
her memorialized. 

For years Miss Johnston has been in the 
forefront of twentieth century woman 
writers. Her Virginia books of the Co- 
lonial period, published before she had 
attained to womanhood, caught the fancy 
and thrilled the imagination of the whole 
American nation to immediate response. 
A novel of the day of Thomas Jefferson, 
Lewis Rand, struck a deeper note and gave 
evidence of the maturing of an intellectual 
promise already remarkable and individ- 
ual. In The Long Roll and Cease Firing! 
the truth that is made supremely evident 


“CEASE FIRING!” 
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is, that whatever else perished during the 
years between ‘61 and ’65, unswerving de- 
votion to the cause of the South, unswerv- 
ing purpose to right it in the eyes of the 
world has survived in the heart and mind 
of a Southern woman historian. 

The labor required in the production of 
a continuous work like that embodied in 
The Long Roll and Cease Firing! is so 
enormous, that the mind is staggered at 
the thought of it. It is history, absolute 
and entire, from the first battle of Manas- 
sas to Lee’s surrender at Appamattox, but 
it is history enriched by song and jest and 
humor with which the gaunt, gray soldiers 
cheated the march of its weariness, faced 
obstacles with a laughing gallantry and 
death with a ringing rebel battle-cry on 
the lip. 

It is history “on the road to Vidalia,” 
Mississippi, with the pitiless rains swelling 
the great river to an irresistible flood, men 
and horses alike straining at caissons sink- 
ing on a corduroy bridge that gives under 
a tremendous and unaccustomed weight. 





Robert E. Lee 


Statue by Robert Virginius Valentine 
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But a little aside from the Vidalia road 
is the Galliard plantation, Cape Jessamine, 
and into the grimness of a war epic steals 
an entrancing embroidery of love and 
courtship, embroidery that cheats war of 
its horrors and transforms an atmosphere 
of apprehension and alarm by a glow of 
joy and idealism. 





General Joseph E. Johnston 
An able Southern leader 


Cease Firing! means, alike, history in 
Virginia and Tennessee, in Georgia and 
South Carolina, where the deadly strife of 
battle is drawn between leaders of oppos- 
ing armies and their men. It is history in 
far-away Northern prisons, with captives 
joining together during the silent hours 
of night in a hopeless effort for freedom 
by escape. It is history making up the 
sum of months and years that broke hearts, 
destroyed homes and turned a land of 
smiling prosperity into desolation. 

But it is history emblazoned with the 
splendid self-sacrifice in leadership of 


such knightly souls as Lee and Jackson, 
Johnston and Stuart, Pelham, A. P. Hill, 
Cleburne, Forrest and a host of others 
whose names and whose fame are safe in 
the hearts of their countrymen and coun- 
trywomen. It is history built upon a 
foundation of unequaled faith and endur- 
ance, as opposed to every conceivable form 
of hardship and deprivation. 

Miss Johnston has always been an in- 
tense lover of Nature, and the pageantry 
of Nature gives special color and pictur- 
esqueness to her great War canvas. The 
downpour of the rain, the flame of a sun- 
set sky, the pallor of the moon in eclipse, 
the whistle of the wind, the cold of winter 
and the heat of summer—all these lend 
vividness and meaning to the picture she 
paints. 

An early told romance, broken in The 
Long Roll by the undeserved misfortune 
of Richard Cleave, resumes its course 
with his restoration to command and to 
his rightful position in Cease Firing. Not 
because the trust and confidence of those 
nearest to him ever faltered. But because 
the man and soldier felt dishonor so 
keenly that he held himself aloof from 
the whole world, and would not let the 
faintest trace of what had befallen him 
overshadow the woman whom he loved, or 
the mother and sister whose protector he 
felt himself to be. That the hardest test 
of manhood and courage but proved his 
metal, that his unflinching adherence to 
duty and principle prepared him for the 
compensation of greater trust and respon- 
sibility in his restoration and vindication, 
is told in one of the most important chap- 
ters of Cease Firing! 

In The Long Roli Stonewall Jackson’s 
personality was dominant and, to his 
genius as commander and soldier, Miss 
Johnston paid the most understanding and 
absolute tribute that Jackson has ever re- 
ceived. The impression left on the mind 
of the reader by Jackson kneeling at the 
bedside of General Ashby, lying dead 
among the roses with which the women 
of Winchester had strewed his bed; Jack- 
son praying in the early dawn, alone with 
the consciousness that the valiant right 
arm which had guarded his rear had 
struck its last blow; Jackson on Hooker’s 
flank at Chancellorsville and Jackson silent 
under the dome of the Capitol in Rich- 
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mond, is an impression which uplifts and 
clarifies vision and gives thus a nobler, 
truer conception of this great Virginian 
and great soldier. 

In Cease Firing! many leaders come into 
the action of the book, none more notably 
or prominently than Robert E. Lee, Jos- 
eph E. Johnston, Nathan B. Forrest, J. E. 
B. Stuart and General Jubal Early; Gen- 
eral U. S. Grant, General Sherman, Gen- 
eral Sheridan and General Thomas. Miss 
Johnston is very frank, but very just in 
regard to the Federal leaders’ campaigns 
and methods of warfare. The mistake of 
General Joseph E. Johnston’s removal 
from command of the Army of Tennessee 
is dealt with by her in much the same 
manner. 

Robert E. Lee, at Gettysburg, opposing 
Grant in the Wilderness, at Cold Harbor 
and at Petersburg, speaks a farewell to 
his soldiers at Appomattox that men can- 
not hear to-day without the sting of tears 
in their eyes. If justice can be done by 
description to that parting, it is done by 
Miss Johnston. 

In May of 1864, when the bullet that 
ended General Stuart’s splendid career 
sped its way, Miss Johnston marks the 
contrast between his funeral and that of 
Jackson a year earlier. The generals who 
bore the body of Jackson to the Capitol 
were in the trenches at Petersburg, or in 
the Valley of Virginia. Richmond was 
empty and the mourners who stood 
around Stuart’s grave in Hollywood were 
sadly lacking—not in feeling, but in num- 
bers. 

Since last May of this year Miss John- 
ston has devoted herself early and late to 
the work which goes into such unusual 
writing and revision as Cease Firing! has 
demanded. There is no part of the State 
of Virginia more beautiful or romantic 
than Warm Springs Valley, where she has 
passed these months. In early summer 
every swelling knoll and softly rounded 
mountain side is covered with pink and 
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white masses of laurel bloom against dark 
and shining green of leafage. The flower- 
ing of chestnut trees and wild grape fills 
the air with fragrance and the song of 
the wood robins, with music. 

In pauses of work, Miss Johnston has 
had the pleasure of watching the building 
of her country home, situated on the bou- 
levard connecting Warm and Hot Springs, 
at the base of Flag Rock mountain, look- 
ing straight down through Germantown 
Gap. The house has spacious verandas 
and the one into which Miss Johnston’s 
studio opens will lead out upon a terraced 
garden, where every sweet old-fashioned 
flower and shrub will grow. 

An attractive place and prospect truly! 
It will claim Miss Johnston for a generous 
part of the year, but the other part will 
be given to Richmond and her town home 
in it, on Franklin street. This house sits 
well back from the street and is individ- 
ualized by a crepe myrtle tree, a micro- 
phylla rose vine and arbor, and a hedge 
bordering the approach from gateway to 
front door. The crepe myrtle looks like 
a great pink bouquet from July to Octo- 
ber. 

The exactions of authorship, severe 
though they have been, have not drained 
Miss Johnston’s strength or exhausted her 
vitality. She will devote the winter to the 
Woman’s Suffrage movement, and speak 
to women all over the State of Virginia 
who are always delighted to hear her. 

Cease Firing! will appear in England 
and America simultaneously. Miss John- 
ston’s pen has done wonderful service 
abroad to her native state and section, as 
English people know through the medium 
of the hold she has gained in literature 
upon their interest and sympathy. 

The Long Roll and Cease Firing! They 
memorialize a great war. They are writ- 
ten of great soldiers and great battles, by 
a great author who is a Daughter of Vir- 
ginia. 





John of Gerisau 
By John Oxenham 


Author of Barbe of the Grand Bayou, Hearts in Exile 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
Gilbert Leigh, an Englishman studying in Germany, treads on a boorhound’s tail, and as a result 


fights a duel with the dog’s master, John, son of the Grand Duke of Gerisau. 


The two become great 


friends, and Gerisau accepts counsel of the Englishman in his political dilemma, which involves the 


Grand Duchy, the obstinate Grand Duke, his father, and Prussia. 


Gerisau. 


CHAPTER IV. 
How Mary Sent Me News From Clyst 


AR away in quiet 
Devonshire, all 
unknown to us 
all, the Master 
Hand was quiet- 
ly at work shap- 
ing other lives 
toward their ap- 
pointed ends, 
and turning 
them, without 

any apparent coincidence of meaning, 
into the channels which led some of us 
had to go shuddering down into the Val- 
ley of the Shadow of Death in search of 
what we loved, and in God’s great mercy 
found it. 

I cannot do better than give the news I 
received from Devonshire about this time 
in the exact words in which it came to me 
in my sister Mary’s letters. Happening to 
look over them long afterwards, I see their 
bearing on what was coming, as I could 
not possibly see it at the time. And I take 
it as one more proof, where no proof 
whatever is needed, of that great essential 
fact that in this strange and intricate game 
of life we are—for all our pride and glory 
—but helpless pieces, pawns most of us, 
with here and there a piece of higher value. 
And some of us are black and some are 
white. And the game we play is not— 
for all our pride and glory—our own 
game, though we puff ourselves up with 
the pride of it, but is the thoughtful work 
of a Higher Intelligence which moves us 
at will, but never hap-hazard, and makes 
no mistakes, though we see many. For 
the Master sees the end of the game before 
ever the first move it made, and we who 
are in the thick of the fight, see about as 
much of it as the drummer boy saw of 





With Prince John, Gilbert goes to 


Waterloo. Before each of us hangs the 
curtain that never rises, but is ever hiding 
the next scene from us. The future is 
hidden, the past alone is ours, and the 
present is just one heart beat long—the 
beat that comes between the past and the 
future. For we live from heart beat to 
heart beat, and no one of us can safely say 
that his heart shall beat again. 

But that is chopping things very fine 
indeed, and we will get on to sister Mary’s 
letters, and the light they cast on the work- 
ings of the Higher Intelligence, though it 
was only afterwards that I came to per- 
ceive anything more in them than simple 
bits of cheery home gossip. 

We were alone in the world, Mary and 
I, for our dear mother died when Mary 
was sixteen and I eighteen, and our father, 
of whom our remembrances were equally 
all-pleasant, was killed by the fall of nis 
horse in the hunting-field two years later. 

Under date August 14, 1865, Mary 
writes: 


My Dear Gil—Your letters are a great comfort 
to me, though they are far from making up for 
your absence. If I had not Merle Leolin to 
fall back on I should rapidly sink into a state of 
gibbering idiocy. For Barcadaile has been or- 
dered off to the N. E. frontier to chastise some 
wretched Bhotanese, who have the bad taste to 
prefer their own rule to ours, and my heart is 
heavy lest evil should befall him. These miser- 
able little frontiers wars— 


Barcadaile was the eldest son of the 
Earl of Appin, and Mary had promised to 
marry him. 


Jock is in first-rate condition. Phoebe took 


a sudden and unaccountable dislike to her stable 
and kicked holes in the wall and in her legs. 
I have put her on the sick list in one of the 
south loose boxes, and am riding Black Boy, 
and Ford follows me on Jock, so there is no 
fear of him getting too fat. Jock I mean, Ford, 
I do my best to reduce 


of course, is hopeless. 





JOHN OF GERISAU 


him, but he gains on me in spite of all my ef- 
forts. He must be close on to twenty stone 
now. 

There has been a good deal of sickness all 
over the country lately, and Ford and I have 
been doing our best to second Dr. Coffin’s strug- 
gles with it. He reduces their fevers, and we 
build them up again with jellies and wine and 
Ann Passmore’s beef tea. The most humorous 
thing I have at present is the sight of Ford’s 
face as he bumps along after me on Jock, with 
his arm through the handle of a basket half 
as big as himself—ineffable disgust for my basket 
striving, somewhat unsuccessfully, with his re- 
spect for myself. I tried him with two baskets 
yesterday, partly out of pure cusscdness, to see 
how he would take it, and partly because I 
wanted to take an unusually long round by 
Bereham and Stukely Bridge. He said nothing 
in words, but his face——! He looked first at 
the baskets, and then at Jock, and then at me, 
and then he climbed up with the long-suffering 
look of an over-ripe plum, and he looked so 
monstrously like the citizen of credit and re- 
nown that I almost fell off my horse. 

The dogs are all well, and as happy as cir- 
cumstances will permit. John Bull, Jr., had his 
first stand-up fight with a half-breed collie at 
the Hill Farm yesterday, and very nearly killed 
it. Ford broke my best basket banging them, 
but if Coull had not had the presence of mind 
to run out with some pepper there would not 
have been much collie left. It was all the collie’s 
fault, though, for it began the trouble by snap- 
ping at Johnnie’s tail. Johnnie has had a violent 
cold in the nose ever since, and carries a look 
of extreme disgust at not being permitted to 
finish the job. 

I want you to get me all the precise and prac- 
tical information you can about the Conservator- 
ies at Leipsic, and Dresden, and elsewhere. I 
am determined, if I can bring it about, that 
Merle shall have that chance in life which God 
intended her to have when He gave her that 
glorious voice, and all her grace and beauty. 
She is very wonderful, Gil, and the more I see 
of her the better I get to know her, the more I 
am astonished that such a flower could ever 
come from such a rough old stock as old David 
Leolin. He is a very fine old fellow. in many 
respects, and I suppose like all. Welshmen he 
claims descent from some far-back string of 
consonants, who called himself a king, so it may 
be the outcrop of some old strain that has made 
Merle, simple and unaffected as she is, aristocrat 
to her finger-tips in every feeling and instinct. 
We were too young to notice this when we three 
used to run wild together, but it is very apparent 
since her return from Cheltenham. I fear they 
are not very happy at home. David Leolin 
ought to have known better than to marry again, 
and if he did not he might have known better 
than to marry Jane Luttrell, who never was the 
sweetest tempered creature in the world. He, 
IT suppose, was lonely with Merle away, and 
Jane, I imagine, thought only of the prospect of 
a wider life after the stilted straitness of Luttrell. 
But it was a mistake, and they are none of them 
happy. 
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Cousin Mary drove over from Asperra with 
the two children to see me on Wednesday. Her 
own little Mary is the dearest wee thing I ever 
saw. The other one, Ellen, the daughter of 
Dustan’s first wife, is very Italian in her looks, 
but she is a nice little girl, and precociously 
careful ot her small sister, Do you know I 
cannot help thinking that our dear Dr. Coffin 
must have at some time cherished hopes of mar- 
rying Mary? He happened to drop in while 
they were here, to tell me about some new 
openings for jelly and beef-tea, and, as a woman, 
I say that he has been in love with Mary Leigh, 
and still is in love with Mary Dustain. They 
were all asking after you, and were both much 
amused at the news of your duel. The Doctor 
says the loss of a little blood would do you no 
harm, and you ought to know better than to 
tread on dogs’ tails at your time of life. 1 
rather like your Gerisau man. If he does not 
prove on further acquaintance an insufferable 
prig, you may bring him over with you to Clyst 
some time to liven me up. I have an idea. 

Get me those particulars about Leipsic, etc., 
as soon as you can. 

Yours, 
Mary. 


CHAPTER V. 
How I Made the Acquaintance of the Duchess 
of Malplaquet 


Next morning I saw nothing of Gerisau, 
and I began to wonder if it was possible 
that he had taken my suggestion so much 
to heart that he had started to act upon 
it at once. 

But as I strolled along the terrace under 
the Castle over by the river I suddenly 
came upon him and Boris in company with 
a lady. I would have backed out and dis- 
appeared, but he had already seen me and 
waved his hand, so I went forward. 

“Gil, my dear,” he said, as Boris 
shoved his big nose into my hand, “I was 
just wanting you badly. I want to intro- 
duce you to my grand-aunt, the Duchess 
of Malplaquet,” and I bowed before the 
most striking-looking old lady I had ever 
seen. 

Her hair even then was almost white, 
but there were darker threads among it, 
and she wore it brushed straight back from 
her face, for which it formed the most 
perfect setting imaginable. It recalled to 
my mind the picture of a grande dame 
poudrée of the earlier times. And sure am 
I that no great lady of any age possessed 
a more dignified and striking face, or a 
pair of keener gray eyes. Her face was 
very white, but it seemed natural that it 
should be so, and it was not the whiteness 
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of ill health or frailty. A strong, clean- 
cut face, in repose its lines were almost 
perfect, but there was no faintest trace in 
it of weariness or ennui, rather it was the 
quietness of an indomitable spirit which 
had seen much, probably suffered much, 
but which the storms of life had failed to 
quench. Time and many experiences had 
ruled faint lines on her broad, white fore- 
head. I do not remember ever seeing her 
laugh, but when she smiled her face was 
full of charm. Her eyebrows were still 
dark and soft, and the steady outlook of 
the gray eyes below gave one the impres- 
sion of wonderful reserves of wisdom and 
understanding. They conveyed also to the 
object of their calm scrutiny a very dis- 
tinct feeling of being weighed and judged 
and classed, and I could imagine that 
where there was a consciousness of defi- 
ciency that feeling would be one of very 
great discomfort. She carried an ebony 
stick with a deep silver ferrule and an 
elaborately chased silver crutch handle, 
and she leaned upon it when she walked. 
She was at this time, I believe, somewhere 
about sixty years of age, and bore the 
reputation of having the most biting tongue 
in Europe when it so pleased Her Grace, 
and that was not seldom. 

“Mr. Leigh,” she said, in a voice as 
clear and sweet as a silver flute, “I am very 
pleased to make your acquaintance,” and 
she stretched out a soft, white hand in a 
black silk mitten and shook my responsive 
hand very warmly. “Gerisau has been 
telling me of the advice you have given 
him. Where have you learnt diplomacy ?” 

“T make no such pretense, your Grace. 
Common sense is all I lay claim to.” 

“That is the very highest diplomacy, and 
just what most of our diplomatists are so 
grievously lacking in. If common sense 
and common honesty prevailed, the world 
would be the better and matters would go 
smoother.” 

Her eyes were quietly probing me 
through and through while she spoke. 

“You are from Devonshire, Mr. Leigh,” 


she said. “I have some dear friends in 
that neighborhood—the Altamonts and 
Reignes.” 


“Montalta is just over the border in 
Somerset. I have been there with Basil 
Reigne. We were at Oxford together.” 
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“A dear lad,” she said, and the keen 
gray eyes softened and sparkled. “Let us 
sit down, Gerisau. I am not so young as 
you two.” 

“How came you to know so much of 
matters hereabouts as to be able to give 
such sound advice, Mr. Leigh?” she asked, 
when she was comfortably settled on one 
of the stone seats, with Boris with a foot- 
stool. 

“I know nothing but what Gerisau and 
my own observations have told me, your 
Grace. But it seems to me that he is 
placed in a very false and awkward posi- 
tion, and I have always found that under 
such cimcumstances the best thing to do 
is to face the music. And from the very 
little I know of Count Bismarck I should 
imagine it is a course that would appeal 
strongly to him.” 

“I do not like Count 
her Grace. 

“I believe your Grace is not alone in 
that feeling.” 

“He is a devil,” she said gently. 

“Unscrupulous, no doubt, but a master 
mind.” 

“The devil is all that, but I do not like 
him any the better.” 

“IT am sorry to interrupt this academic 
discussion,” said Gerisau, “but the bedevil- 
ment of Bismarck is beside the mark at the 
moment. And, besides, your opinion of 
him, my dear Aunt, is quite a wrong one. 
But in any case he is, as Gil says, the mas- 
ter mind at the moment, and we have to 
reckon with him. The point that troubles 
me is, that in doing as you suggest I am 
going behind my father. It savors to me 
of—not exactly treachery, but—well, you 
see what I mean.” 

“Tell your father straight out what your 
ideas and intentions are,” I suggested. 

“He would have a fit,” said Gerisau 
gloomily. 

“The best thing for him, perhaps, and 
for his country,” said the old lady. “Don’t 
look shocked, Gerisau. Your friend Bis- 
marck has a way of kicking stumbling 
blocks out of his path without much con- 
sideration for their feelings. And because 
your father is an old—is old-fashioned in 
his ideas and likings, that is no reason why 
you should lose everything. As you may” 
—she added with a touch of vehemence— 
“Prussia would gobble you at a mouthful 


Bismarck,” said 








and scarcely taste you, but it would make 
all the difference in the world to you, my 
boy.” 

“I know it,” said Gerisau, still more 
gloomily. 

“You say Von Gilsa feels as you do in 
the matter?” she asked. 

“Absolutely.” 

“I have a very great respect for General 
Von Gilsa. How is the little Christa?” 

“She’s all right as far as I know,” said 
Gerisau, whose mind was busy with other 
things. 

“As pretty as ever?” 

“As pretty as ever the last time I saw 
her.” 

The old lady lapsed into silence and 
poked Boris thoughtfully with her stick, 
and he seemed to enjoy her attentions. 

She looked up at last and said quietly : 

“Follow Mr. Leigh’s advice, Gerisau. 
It is sound and straight, and you will have 
the consciousness of having done your 
duty, which is always a satisfaction. I am 
going to Anna Hessenfeldt, at Naumberg, 
for a week. She has some matters she 
wants me to help her to arrange. From 
there I will go on to Reisenau. You had 
better meet me there, and we will see if we 
can make any impression on the old gen- 
tleman.” 

“Will you come, too, Gil?” said Gerisau. 
“I want you to see Reisenau, and you can 
have all the sport you want there.” 

“T’ll come if you want me, without any 
other inducement.” 

“I was going to suggest it,” said the old 
lady, “but it was Gerisau’s privilege. You 
will do us a favor by coming, Mr. Leigh.” 

And that is how I came to accompany 
John Gerisau to Reisenau. 


CHAPTER VI. 
How I Went With Jack to Reisenau 


When, just a week later, the three of 
us dropped off the train at the frontier 
station of Grau, a tall, grizzled man in 
uniform and flat undress cap came striding 
up, and Gerisau jumped at him joyfully. 

“Von Gilsa, it is like home to see you 
once more. How is everybody ?” 

“Everybody is just as usual, your High- 
ness.” 

“This is my friend, Gilbert Leigh. Gil 
—General Von Gilsa. The General is half 
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an Englishman, Gil, so you will feel at 
home.” 

A pair of shrewd blue eyes looked very 
straight into mine with a welcoming smile 
in them. “It is the better half of me that 
is English, Mr. Leigh,” said the General, 
and, seeing my puzzled look, he added, 
“My wife is an English woman, and our 
home is very English.” 

The station master conducted us to the 
Halbertstadt train with much ceremony, 
and ushered us into a private saloon, and 
Gerisau and Von Gilsa were immediately 
deep in conversation, while Boris reared 
himself up at the open window at my side 
of the carriage, and did the honors of his 
country as well as he was able. His wide 
open mouth and gleaming white teeth grin- 
ned a great smile of enjoyment at getting 
home again, and he followed everything 
outside with sensitive nose, and much ap- 
preciation. 

The train clanked slowly through cut- 
tings in the smooth green mounds which 
form the fortification of Grau, and showed 
me, first, the level of concrete platforms 
and symmetrical piles of shot, and the big 
black breeches of the guns, and then, as 
we passed out into the open, their black- 
muzzled mouths looking sulkily at us 
through the embrasures. Then we ran 
swiftly out into the fair open country, 
gleaming with lush meadows, in which 
many cattle grazed, and smiling with corn- 
fields ready for the sickle. 

Gerisau’s private conversation with Von 
Gilsa lasted but a few minutes, and then 
we all fell to general talk on many matters, 
interrupted every moment by the pointing 
out of some special object of interest to 
the stranger. The cold soldier proved a 
genial and very delightful companion, and 
whatever clouds there might be on the 
horizon, he did not permit them to trouble 
his flow of spirits. 

“T see you have not escaped the hall-mark 
of folly, Mr. Leigh,” he said, looking at 
the scar on my cheek. “Now, I should 
have thought an Englishman would have 
had too much sense to indulge in that kind 
of foolishness.” 

“Well, I should have thought so, too, 
you know,” I said, laughing, “but if a big 
dog purposely puts his tail under one’s 
foot, and his master insists on wiping out 
the insult in blood, what can one do?” 
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“I suppose there are fools like that 
about,” said the General, at which Gerisau 
and I laughed out loud, and he looked at 
us in surprise. 

“Was it you?” he said, looking at Geri- 
sau. 

“I was that fool,” laughed Gerisau. 

“Well, I withdraw nothing,” said Von 
Gilsa. “It’s a silly practice, and if it lay 
with me I would put it down with a strong 
hand.” 

“It’s silly enough,” said Gerisau, “but 
you see I wanted this man for my friend.” 

“So you sliced him open to see what he 
was made of ?” 

“Exactly. It saves a great deal of time. 
His blood was a very good shade, and he 
had forgotten the cut by the next evening.” 

“So!” said the old man. “All the same 
it’s a criminally silly custom, as some of 
us know to our cost.” 

He was silent for a few minutes. Geri- 
sau told me afterward that his only son 
had died some years before from the effect 
of a student’s duel. The wound he re- 
ceived was but a slight one, but blood 
poisoning set in and carried him off. 

The line ran through the plain, twice 
crossing a winding river, which Gerisau 
told me was the Gneuss. Then it ran 
alongside the river, the further side of 
which was wild, uncultivated country, 
sprinkled freely with trees, which in places 
massed together into dense ranges of 
forest. 

“That’s our horse ranche,” said Gerisau. 
“The state has kept a wild-breeding farm 
from time immemorial.” 

As he spoke a regiment of young horses 
broke out from a clump of trees, and raced 
along as though in rivalry with the train. 
With manes and tails streaming wild and 
free, and a grace and freedom of motion 
which were a revelation to me, for the 
broken horse has lost it, they went flying 
along, frisking like calves, pawing the air 
majestically, scarce touching the ground, 
flinging scornful neighings and whinnyings 
on the wind. 

Gerisau eyed them keenly, and turned 
suddenly to the General. 

“See there, Master! See the white colt 
leading them. He’s the very image of that 
devil-possessed brute we had last year.” 

Von Gilsa laughed. “It’s the same. 
We've never succeeded in taking him yet.” 


Gerisau whistled. “You needed me to 
help you.” 

“Twice we got him into the first enclo- 
sure, and each time he headed the other 
three-year-olds, and broke through. They 
killed one of the beaters, and smashed half 
a dozen more. I'm afraid we'll have to 
shoot him.” 

“He’s a magnificent brute. It seems a 
shame to kill him. Let us have one more 
try. I would like him for myself.” 

“And welcome,” said Von Gilsa, “but I 
doubt if you'll get much good out of him. 
He is, as you say, devil-possessed. I shall 
not forget in a hurry the way he went for 
that beater. The fellow saw him coming 
for the one weak spot on his side of the 
enclosure, and very pluckily jumped up 
just in front of him, waving a white cloth 
and shouting. The white devil leaped the 
hedge like a bird, and brought his front 
feet down on the beater’s chest, and 
knocked him down, and then danced round 
him on his hind legs squealing like a fiend, 
and every now and again jabbing down at 
him with his front feet. Then he called 
to the others, and they charged in a body, 
and came through like a regiment of lanc- 
ers. The man was beaten out of shape 
when we got to him.” 

There were, I should think, some thirty 
horses in the drove. For a few minutes 
they raced alongside the train, with only 
the river between, as though for the very 
purpose of showing off their splendid 
points. Then, with a neigh that sounded 
like a challenge, the leader tossed up his 
head and all his streaming hair, and flung 
up a pair of scornful heels, and darted 
away across the plain. The rest replied 
with shrill squeals, and thundered after 
him. 

“Who was it?” asked Gerisau, his eyes 
following the horse. 

“Johann Baume.” 

“From Halbertstadt. I remember him. 
A steady fellow. You provided for his 
wife and children ?” 

“Of course. But we miss him. He was 
one of our best men.” 

“You never saw a round-up of wild 
horses, Gil, I expect?” 

“T never did.” 

“Suppose you make one more attempt 
on the white colt while we’re here, Mas- 
ter,” said Gerisau. “It will, at all events, 
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be a diversion from other matters. They 
run absolutely wild with their mothers for 
three years, you see,” he said to me, “and 
when we catch them it takes a couple of 
years to get sense into them. They have 
sixteen thousand acres to run in between 
the river and the mountains there—the 
Eisengebirge. This is the Ober Eisner- 
wald we’re in now. When we turn the 
ridge there we’re in the Ejisnerwald itself, 
and Halbertstadt and Reisenau lie at the 
far end by the lake.” 

“It is a very beautiful country,” I said. 
“No wonder—” 

“Yes,” said the future ruler, nodding his 
head many times. “No wonder—and I 
don’t intend to if I can help it.” 

“By the way, has Madame de Malpla- 
quet arrived yet, Master?” 

“Her Grace came yesterday 

“Have you had any talk with her?” 

“She sent for me in the evening, and 
told me what you had decided to do.” 

“And how does it strike you?” 

“You will make no impression on the 
Grand Duke. In fact——” and the griz- 
zled head shook doubtfully. 

“In fact I shall have a devil of a time 
of it.” 

“T expect you will.” 

“And my mother?” 

“Madame can hardly be expected to see 
with our eyes. The idea of Prussian 
ascendency over Austria would be almost 
impossible to her.” 

“And you believe that will come, Gen- 
eral?” I asked. 

“No man can be certain of anything in 
this world, except that sooner or later he 
will die,” he said grimly, “ and therefore 
it is never wise to prophesy. But I know 
Count Bismarck personally, I know Prus- 
sia, and I know Austria, and in my own 
mind I am as certain that Prussia will 
never rest till she comes out on top as I am 
that sooner or later I shall die.” 

“And how shall I fare at Berlin?” said 
Gerisau. 

“T consider the step you contemplate a 
wise one, and a bold one. It is taking the 
bull by the horns, and that alone will com- 
mend it to Bismarck. You will permit me 
to accompany your Highness?” 

“Can you do so, Von Gilsa? You have 
your family to consider. I expect my 
father will be furious. What lengths he 





can and will go I don’t quite know, but I 
look forward to a pretty rough time my- 
self, and I should be sorry to drag you 
into the mud with me.” 

“T would very much like to support you 
in your interview with him.” 

“No, I think not, Von Gilsa. I must 
tackle him alone—in the first instance at 
all events. If he is at all open to discuss 
the matter—” 

“Of which there is very little hope.” 

“Of which I have no hope or expecta- 
tion whatever. I am going to lay my views 
before him simply because I cannot bring 
myself to go to Bismarck behind his 
back.” 

“Make it quite clear to him, however, 
that you do not renounce your allegiance 
to him, and will carry out his orders to the 
letter, even to the extent of opposing Prus- 
sia if he so commands. But that you in- 
tend to let the authorities in Berlin under- 
stand exactly what your position is.” 

Gerisau nodded, and gazed out gloomily 
over the beautiful country. 

“The position is a complicated one, Mr. 
Leigh,” said the General. 

“It is very difficult, but as far as I under- 
stand matters, Gerisau’s plan is the right 
one.” 

“Your plan, Gil,” growled Gerisau, 
“don’t be too modest.” 

“You will broach the matter at once?” 
said Von Gilsa. 

“T had intended doing so, but since I 
saw that white colt I’m inclined to wait a 
day or two, till I’ve had the chance of tack- 
ling him.” 

Von Gilsa laughed. ‘“That’s the Guns- 
berg blood. A horse and a woman always 
set it jumping as nothing else could.” 

“Well, the last hasn’t troubled me so far. 
But I intend to have that colt or I'll know 
the reason why. How long will it take 
you to arrange a beat, Master ?” 

“One day.” 

“Then say the day after to-morrow. The 
other matter can wait that long.” 

“You think the Grand Duke may go to 
extremes?” said Von Gilsa, with the grim 
smile that somehow became his grizzled 
face so well. 

“There’s no knowing how he'll take it, 
but it’s sure to be badly.” 

“This is the nineteenth century,” said 
Von Gilsa. 
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“And this is Gerisau, and the Grand 
Duke is paramount, and he will be a very 
angry man. 

“If he makes any attempt at coercion,” 
he continued tersely, “I shall skip away to 
Berlin, do what I want to do there, and 
come back and put myself at his disposal. 
Von Gilsa, you must keep your ears open 
and give me due warning.” 

“T am the last man he is likely to consult 
on the matter,’ said Von Gilsa. “Your 
Highness is going to do an absolutely in- 
correct thing, and I thoroughly approve 
of it, and | shall do everything in my 
power to further it.” 

Presently the track ran along the river 
bank again, we panted slowly round the 
shoulder of the hill, and another great 
stretch of plain lay before us, with the 
Gneuss winding to and fro like a silver 
ribbon. Far away to the left the sheen 
of water caught my eye. 

““The Ejisnersee,” said Gerisau. “You 
can just see the spires of Halbertstadt 
against the glint of the water. Reisenau 
is a mile farther on a bluff in the lake.” 

As the train ran into Halbertstadt sta- 
tion, it was evident that the townsfolk had 
got wind of our coming, for they were 
there in their crowds, and the moment they 
caught sight of Gerisau they shouted and 
cheered till the glass in the station roof 
rang again. 

Gerisau leaned out of the window to 
wave his hand in reply, and Von Gilsa 
turned to me and murmured: 

“They wouldn’t cheer the old man that 
way. The young one has all their hearts.” 


CHAPTER VIL. 
How the Duchess Scented Schemes 


Some perhaps not unnatural doubts as 
to the wisdom of accompanying Gerisau to 
the Schloss began to assail me. 

From what had passed between him and 
Von Gilsa as to the possible outcome of 
his interview with his father, it was easy 
to foresee that the position of a friend of 
Gerisau’s, stopping at the parental castle 
on his invitation, might be an awkward 
one and embarrasssing for all parties. The 
same idea was in Von Gilsa’s mind, for as 
we descended from the train in the Hal- 
bertstadt station, he said to Gerisau: 

“My house is at the disposal of Mr. 
Leigh if——” 


“Not at all,” said Gerisau quickly, “Gil 
will come with me. I want him, and I 
want him to see the Schloss.” And then, 
as though sensible of a touch of brusque- 
ness in his reply, he added: 

“Later on, Master, if needs be, we may 
be glad to take advantage of your offer.” 

The genuine delight of the people at the 
return of their young prince was so great 
as almost to prevent our reaching the car- 
riage that awaited us outside. And when 
we at last got into it they swarmed along- 
side, still shouting and waving so that the 
horses could only proceed at a walk. And 
it was at a foot’s pace that we engineered 
our way slowly down the KOnigstrasse 
into the Ring, where stood the new Thea- 
ter, and the Courts of Justice, and the 
other two sides were filled with old-fash- 
ioned, top-heavy buildings with wood- 
barred fronts and high-peaked red roofs. 
The quaint old town looked as clean and 
neat as if it had just undergone a spring 
cleaning, but that was its normal condition, 
and never at any time did I see it look 
otherwise. Down each side of every street 
ran a stream of clear water, day and night 
without ceasing, except in winter, when 
for full three months their source was 
frozen up tight, and these tiny, prattling 
torrents contributed greatly both to the 
looks and the well-being of the town. 

We threaded our way cautiously through 
the outskirts, and then the driver whipped 
up his horses, and we rolled rapidly along 
the side of the lake towards Reisenau. 

The Schloss presented a very fine ap- 
pearance as we approached it. A rocky 
bluff ran out into the lake. It was, I 
judged, not over one hundred feet high, 
but standing thus right in the water, as it 
were, the Castle looked massive and im- 
posing. 

We drove up a long, narrow ascent, built 
up on the crown of the isthmus, and passed 
in under a heavily-arched gateway. 

A number of grave-faced servants in 
the brown and yellow grand ducal livery 
lined the steps and saluted us in military 
fashion. Every face relaxed into a mo- 
mentary smile of welcome as Gerisau 
passed up. The great entrance hall ended 
in two broad flights of stairs, one leading 
up and one leading down. At this parting 
of the ways Von Gilsa intimated that, hav- 
ing delivered his young master safely 
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within the paternal mansion, he was now 
going to return to his own home. 

“You will see about that white colt, 
Master,” said Gerisau. 

“T will see to it, your Highness,” said the 
Master, with a smile. 

“Then for the day after to-morrow.” 

“For the day after to-morrow.” Then 
he saluted and went down the stairs, and 
I heard the quick beat of his horse’s hoofs 
as he galloped down the road, followed by 
his orderly. For, though he was Master 
of the Horse and Master of the House- 
hold, he lived in his own house on the lake 
shore, just outside Halbertstadt. 

“T must go at once and pay my respects 
to my father and mother, Gil,” said Geri- 
sau. “Jager”’—to an elderly man in un- 
dress uniform—‘“you will show Mr. Leigh 
to his room, the one next to mine, and 
render him any assistance he desires. Din- 
ner is at seven, Gil. I will come to your 
room at a quarter to.” 

[ surrendered myself to the pleasant- 
faced Jager and he ushered me up the 
stairs whither Gerisau had already dis- 
appeared. My portmanteau was already in 
the room, unstrapped and only awaiting 
the key, and when I handed it to Jager 
he proceeded to lay out my things with 
a practiced hand, and I turned at once to 
the window which opened wide down to 
the floor. It led out to a stone balcony, 
and I leaned over it, drinking in great 
draughts of delight. 

No wonder Gerisau was proud of his 
home. Right below me the Castle was 
built down the bluff, dipping therefore 
much lower on the side towards the lake 
than on the side by which we had entered. 
sroad terraces, with stone balustrades and 
wide flights of steps and many flowers, 
ran all along the front, and where the 
water lapped the lowest flight of steps, 
boats were moored On the right, red- 
roofed Halbertstadt, and all the rich roll- 
ing plain behind it, with the Gneuss wind- 
ing to and fro, and almost overlapping 
itself in the exuberance of its beneficent 
length. Further to the right, the bosky 
shoulders of the Eisengebirge. In front 
and to the left the darkening mirror of 
the Ejisnersee, and far away across it, a 


great rugged range of purpling moun- 
tains. 


~ 


I stood enjoying it all so greatly that I 
was barely dressed when Gerisau came 
into the room. 

He led me downstairs to the next floor, 
opened the door of what proved to be a 
small drawing room, and | found myself 
in the presence of his father and mother 
and the Duchess of Malplaquet. 

The Grand Duke, John XI, was a big- 
made man, taller by an inch at one time, 
I should say, than his son, but now bent 
and looking loose in the joints. I heard 
afterwards that he had suffered much 
from rheumatism contracted during his 
younger hunting days. Possibly this had 
something to do with the embittering of 
his manner, which was very noticeable. 
His face was sombre and somewhat for- 
bidding, nose large, eyes heavy lidded and 
lowering, under great bushy brows. I 
could not conceive of him ever relaxing 
into geniality, but I could imagine him a 
very difficult man to argue with, and an 
extremely unpleasant one when crossed. 
[ judged him to be about sixty to sixty- 
five years of age. His hair was whitening 
and he wore moustache and whiskers, with 
a shaven chin. 

He informed me in a deep, rather thick 
voice that John’s friends were always wel- 
come at Reisenau, and hoped I would 
enjoy my visit. John must see to it that 
I got some shooting. 

The Grand Duchess was not less frigid 
in her welcome. I took it to be the ordi- 
nary manner of grand dukes and duchesses 
to those of lower rank than themselves, 
and found no fault with it. She was a 
woman of stately presence, and her face 
was cold and somewhat hard, but very 
different from her husband’s in the keen, 
penetrating look of the eyes which were, . 
as near as I can give it, of the color of a 
glacier seen from the inside—a_bluish- 
greenish gray. I remembered, as I bowed 
before her, Gerisau’s own description of 
his mother’s family—“the Schlockaus are 
—enterprising.” 

The Duchess of Malplaquet, however, 
greeted me like an old friend, and her 
genial welcome made me feel more at 
home than I otherwise would have done. 
The old lady looked very charming, and 
her coronal of frosted hair showed to even 
better advantage than when she was bon- 
neted. 
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Dinner was announced almost immedi- 
ately, and I found myself fortunately 
placed between the Duchess and the Grand 
Duke, with Gerisau oppusite. 

I cannot strain my conscience to the 
extent of saying that the meal was a lively 
one. From a material point of view it was 
all that could be desired. The menu was 
in French, and the fare was delicate and 
tasty, with no abnormal developments in 
the way of native monstrosities. 

The Grand Duke condescended to make 
some inquiries about Gotteburg, and mani- 
fested more interest than I had yet seen 
him take in anything when Gerisau in- 
formed him that he intended once more to 
attempt the capture of the white colt. 

“A beautiful animal,” he said, “and high 
time he was turned to account. I saw him 
a fortnight ago heading a troop of some 
forty or fifty others. He will take some 
breaking.” 

“If we can catch him I think we can 
manage to break him,” said Gerisau. 

“Be careful that he doesn’t break you,” 
growled his father. 

“Are you also a horse lover, Mr. 
Leigh?” asked the Duchess of Malplaquet. 
“The only civil word his Highness has 
spoken to me since I came was when I 
complimented him on the horses that 
brought me from the station.” At which 
the Grand Duke’s heavy face relaxed into 
an approach to a heavy smile, and he 
growled: 

“A fine horse and a fine woman, you 
know, Marie——” 

“Yes—the only two things that can move 
a Gerisau, don’t they say?” 

“That is said of the Gunsbergs,” said 
the Grand Duchess coldly. 

“Your men are all Gunsbergs au fond,” 
said the Duchess. “It is a compliment to 
you, Elizabeth. By the way, did I tell you 
that I saw Ernest Coburg as I passed 
through Gotha?’ We were at coffee by 
this time. 

“And is he as mad as ever?” growled 
the Grand Duke, lowering once more. 

“He struck me as most remarkably 
sensible, and very wide awake, indeed,” 
said the Duchess softly. 

“T'll be bound he complimented you on 
your good looks, and told you you were 
looking younger than ever,” rolled out 
his Highness. 


“He did both eventually, though he be- 
gan by calling me an old cat because some- 
body had told him that somebody else said 
1 had said he was a demented idiot for 
placing any faith in Herr Bismarck.” 

“So he was,” growled John XI. 

“But you see I hadn’t said so, and I’m 
not by any means sure that I should say 
so.” 
“What, are you going Prussian, too?” 
“Thank God, I’ve no need to trouble 
my old head about the matter so far as 
concerns myself. But I don’t want any 
of my friends to make fools of themselves 
when the débacle comes.” 

“Meaning the Coburger,” said the Grand 
Duke. 

“I consider Ernest Coburg an eminently 
sensible young man,” she said sweetly. 

“And why the débacle, Marie?” asked 
the Grand Duchess. 

“You speak as if it were all cut and 
dried,” growled the Grand Duke. 

“When it comes it will cut sharp and 
deep, but the stain will take long to dry,” 
cooed the Duchess. “Come it must, as 
surely as an avalanche must fall when its 
time comes. It is only a question of direc- 
tion. A little bit to the left or a little bit 
to the right will make all the difference to 
a great many people.” 

“All of which means——?” said the 
Grand Duke, black as a thunder-cloud. 

“All of which means that Prussia is top- 
heavy and must fall over on somebody. 
The only question with her is who best to 
fallon. Her natural foe is France, but she 
doubts if she is strong enough yet. She 
is jealous of Austria and would like to try 
a bout with her. Is she strong enough for 
that? That remains to be seen. But Herr 
Bismarck, whom I do not like personally 
at all, is very far removed from a fool, 
and if he decides to fight Austria it is be- 
cause he believes he can beat her.” 

“Second-hand Coburg,” growled His 
Highness. 

“Not at all,” said the Duchess, as sweetly 
as ever. “I go about with my eyes and 
ears open, that is all.” 

The Grand Duke looked stormily at her 
out of his heavy eyes for a moment. I 
half expected him to say, “And your 
mouth, too!” He looked it, but said noth- 
ing. 
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“Get into a jacket, Gil,” said Gerisau, 
as we regained our own apartments, “and 
take your cloak, and I will introduce you 
to the very nicest people I know.” 

“Jager,” he said to his own man, “if any 
one wants me I have gone out for a walk.” 

He led the way down the corridor and 
unlocked a door at the far end. When he 
had carefully locked the door inside we 
commenced to descend steps in the dark. 
We reached another door at length, and 
when he had unlocked it we stood on the 
terrace below the Castle. He led the way 
down several flights of steps till we reached 
the water. A skiff was scraping lightly 
against the stone. We stepped in and 
Gerisau took the oars and pulled along 
towards Halberstadt. Ten minutes brought 
us alongside another flight of stone steps. 
Gerisau linked the chain of the boat 
through an iron ring, and we went up to- 
gether onto a lawn that trod like velvet. 

Lights shone in front, and we ap- 
proached the house without a sound. A 
few chords rippled out on a piano, and 
then suddenly a sweet, girlish voice broke 
into a song. 

“Wer hat dich, du schéner Wald?” 

“That is my little friend, Christa,’ and 
his hand beat the time gently on my arm 
as he drew me to a spot where we could 
see into the room without ourselves being 
seen. 

It was a very brigkt and cheerful room, 
and I heard Von Gilsa’s deep voice again 
in my ears, “Our home is very English.” 

“Mendelssohn and Von Ejichendorff,” 
murmured Gerisau, still gently beating 
time on my arm, and he would not move 
a step till the sweet voice died away. 

“If we had gone in we should have 
missed that,” he said, and still singing the 
last words softly, “Lebe wohl, lebe wohl, 
du schiner Wald!’ he went forward and 
tapped on the window. 

The girl’s hands had been wandering in 
tuneful abstraction over the keys. She 
jumped up and came hastily to the window 
and flung it open with a smile of welcome, 
and it seemed to me that I had never seen 
so fair and sweet a face. 

“I hardly expected your Highness—” 
she began. 

“Your Highness!—pouff!” said Geri- 
sau, shaking her hand very heartily. “What 
has John done that his Highness should 


displace him?” and I wondered suddenly, 
and as I now remember, somewhat anx- 
iously, what relation existed between these 
two? 

“Christa, my dear, permit me to intro- 
duce to you my very good friend, Gilbert 
Leigh, a fellow-countryman of the best 
half of you, as the Master would say.” 

“We have already heard of you, Mr. 
Leigh,” she said, with a bright smile and 
a cordial hand. “If you will excuse me 
one moment I will call my mother.” 

“A dear little girl,” said Gerisau, as she 
left the room, “and true as steel, like her 
father and mother. I would trust more 
than my life in their hands and feel safe.” 

The door opened and a matronly lady 
came in with outstretched hand and a face 
full of welcome. 

“John, my dear boy, how very good of 
you to come and see us so soon,” she said, 
in ringing English that came right from 
the heart and went right home to mine. 
“Mr. Leigh, I am very glad indeed to see 
you. My husband told us of your arrival. 
I do not need to ask you if you are a son 
of my old friend, Gilbert Leigh, of Clyst 
Regis”—she was sti!l holding my hand in a 
warm clasp, and looking right into me with 
a pair of brilliant, soft eyes—‘“for I can 
see it in your face,” and I felt suddenly 
very much at home. 

“Yes, I am his son,” I said. “It is very 
delightful to find oneself so unexpectedly 
among friends.” 

“I was at school with Mary Leigh— 
your Aunt Mary—but you won’t remember 
her. She died soon after my marriage. I 
was little orphaned Lady Joan Bullivant 
then, and I spent many a happy holiday 
at Clyst. When I married Count Von 
Gilsa and he brought me to this lovely, 
barbarous country”—she smiled at Geri- 
sau, who said, “I admit the first adjective 
but protest against the second”—‘“I drop- 
ped out of things. But we get the “Times,” 
and I am able to keep an outsider’s eye 
on the doings of my old friends. But,” 
she said sadly, “it is mostly a record of 
their deaths now. I saw your mother’s 
death, and your father’s. It was very sad. 
Are you left all alone?” 

“TI have one sister.” 

“Mary, of course,” she said quickly. 

“Ves, Mary.” 

“And she lives at Clyst ?” 
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“Yes, she is at Clyst, very busy with her 
poor people, and her horses, and dogs. 
She is going to marry Barcadaile, Lord 
Appin’s son, when he comes back from 
India.” 

“IT remember the Earl of Appin very 
well. If his son takes after him your sister 
has made good choice.” 

“Barcadaile is a very fine fellow, and 
they will be very happy if he isn’t potted 
by the black fellows. Mary’s last letter 
told me he had been ordered up to the 
frontier.” ‘ 

“It is the soldier’s risk. All we poor 
women at home can do is to pray for them. 
And what brought you to Germany ?” 

“Chiefly to make the acquaintance of 
Gerisau here, I think. That is about all I 
have done so far.” 

“And he might have done worse, now 
don’t you think so, dear Madame Von 
Gilsa?” put in Gerisau himself, laughing. 

“Oh, yes, he might have done worse, and 
so might you, Gerisau. The friendship of 
a Leigh, of Devon, is worth any man’s 
while.” 

“Gil,” said Gerisau, still laughing, “I 
would like to tell you in confidence that 
this is the very pleasantest house I know. 
I never come into it but I feel that I am 
a very much better man’ than I ever 
thought I was.” 

“T take that,” said Madame Von Gilsa, 
“as the compliment it is intended to be. 
And yet I have never failed to point out 
your many faults and failings to you, 
John.” 

“You have not,” said Gerisau, so em- 
phatically that even Christa, who had been 
watching us all with much enjoyment, 
laughed out. “But your reproofs are so 
admirably administered, my dear lady, that 
they leave behind them the feeling that 
once those trifling blemishes are removed 
one’s character will be above reproach. 
Chastisement under such circumstances is 
a veritable delight.” 

“Ah, well, you are beyond my hands 
now. For weal or woe you are a man. 
You were an uncommonly nice boy, and 
I loved you very dearly.” 

“I know you did, and I shall never for- 
get it,” and he bent and kissed her warmly 
on the cheek. “Where is the Master?” he 
said gaily. “If he comes up the water path 
he will be taking me to task.” 


“He is in the town arranging for the 
possible capture of a wild white horse 
which a young friend of his has set his 
heart on.” 

“Oh, ay, the white colt. I had almost 
forgotten it. I believe, do you know, that 
there may possibly be better things in this 
world than wild white horses.” 

“Not many, according to your forbears. 
I hope he won’t kill any of you this time. 
He is a vicious brute from all accounts.” 

“All the more reason for taming him, 
and making him of some use in the world. 
I want him for a charger in the coming 
wars. 

“You think there will be war, then?” 
asked Madame, suddenly grave. 

“As matters are moving I see no other 
way out.” 

“God help us all!” said Madame Von 
Gilsa. 

Presently we fell into more general talk, 
and I learned from her own lips that 
Countess Christa had never been in Eng- 
land, but very much desired to go and see 
for herself what her half-native country 
was like. Christa herself was charmingly 
frank and open, and she spoke English 
with the most perfect attention to the rules 
of grammar, and just enough of accent to 
add a delightful piquancy to all she said. 

We stayed chatting with the Von Gilsas 
till close on eleven o'clock, hoping the 
Master would come in. But as he had not 
turned up by that time we re-embarked, 
under the oversight of Madame and 
Christa, and pulled back to the Schloss. 

Jager informed Gerisau that the Duch- 
ess of Malplaquet requested our attend- 
ance as soon as we came in—both of us, 
he repeated, so that there should be no 
mistake on that point. 

“Thank you, Jager. We will attend her 
Grace at once, if she is still awaiting us. 
Perhaps you had better go and inquire.” 

“T’m not at all sure the old lady is show- 
ing her usual wisdom,” he said, when 
Jager had departed on his errand. “If 
there is one thing more than another that 
will get my father’s back up it is the idea 
of a cabal being formed for the purpose 
of influencing his views. I came very near 
to kicking the ducal legs under the table 
to-night. However, we shall hear what she 
has got to say for herself.” 
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We found her Grace very wide awake 
indeed when we reached her room. In 
fact she was smoking a cigarette and evi- 
dently enjoying it. 

“Gerisau, my dear, I did it purposely,” 
she began—and it was so exactly as though 
she had heard what he had just said that 
I could not forbear a smile—‘and I'll tell 
you why. Do you know that your Cousin 
Ludwig was closeted with your father for 
over an hour yesterday ?” 

“Ludwig! Well, why not? The Grand 
Duke has the right to choose his own 
friends. Besides, Ludwig is a fool.” 

“Possibly. He is also lieutenant in the 
Prussian Artillery.” 

“The two things are not necessarily iden- 
tical.” 

“Supposing now, Gerisau,” said her 
Grace, waving her cigarette argumenta- 
tively, “your father persists, as I very 
much fear he will, in his opposition to the 
Prussian program—what is going to hap- 
pen?” 

“God knows! 
kind, I suppose.” 

“Yes, trouble of the worst kind. And it 
will take one of two forms. Annexation 
or abdication. Suppose the, latter for one 
moment. If abdication is forced on your 
father, Prussia will nominate the next 
comer. Now do you see where the Prus- 
sian lieutenant comes in?” 

“T shall checkmate that by going to 
3erlin.” 

“We hope so. Meanwhile it is known 
only to ourselves that you think of going. 
Don’t you see that a forced abdication is 
the very best thing that can happen from 
a Ludwiger point of view? And the best 


Trouble of the worst 


way to bring it about is to confirm your 
father in his opposition to Prussia.” 


JOHN OF GERISAU 


(To be Continued) 
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“And so,” said the old lady with a shrug, 
“whatever they can do towards that de- 
sirable end I should expect them to do.” 

“And what influence has Ludwig on the 
Grand Duke?” 

“Suppose your father sent for him for 
the purpose of gaining some inside infor- 
mation as to Prussian prospects in case of 
war, what line would you expect him to 
take with all this in his mind ?” 

“Left to himself I should expect the 
Grand Duke to arrive at something very 
near the truth, but ” and he stopped 
and looked steadily at her and nodded his 
head thoughtfully. 

“Exactly! Coached by Aunt Charlotte 
and that very deep devil, Kolwrath » 
and the gray head nodded sagely in unison 
with his. 

“And you think that is their game?” he 
asked. 

“T don’t think at all, I know it,” she said 
quickly. 

“How?” 

“From words your mother has let drop 
since your father’s interview with Ludwig. 
I have not been entirely idle since I came 
here.” 

“A deep game, Tantchen!” 

“A deep game, my boy, and your coun- 
termove is Berlin. I advise your seeing 
the King as well as Bismarck. Wilhelm 
is a good soul. You have met him?” 

“Yes,” he said, very thoughtfully—“at 
Frankfort.. I will see him.” 

“You will be calling at the Ludwig 
Schloss to-morrow no doubt, and I wanted 
you to know how matters stand. Now, 
good-night, both of you! It is past twelve, 
and if I don’t get to bed I shall miss my 
beauty sleep.” 
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FICTION FOR GIFTS 


Birds’ Christmas Carol, The. 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

The first Christmas edition that has been is- 
sued of this justly famous story. It is exquisite- 
ly decorated and illustrated by Katharine D. 
Urriman, whose sympathetic drawings are re- 
produced in two colors, some as full-page illus- 
trations and the others as text cuts. The vol- 
ume is appropriately bound in holiday fashion 
and the text has running headlines of holly 
sprays in red and green. 


Broad Highway, The. 
By Jeffery Farnol. Little, Brown & Co. 
An exquisite holiday edition of this popular 
novel, with a whole set of twenty-four pictures 
in color by C. E. Brock, the English artist. The 


interpretations of Mr. Farnol’s characters are 
excellent and the binding and printing leave 
nothing to be desired by way of an artistic gift- 
book. 


First Church’s Christmas Barrel, The. 
By Caroline Abbot Stanley. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. 

A first-class little Christmas story, full of an 
important lesson, A home missionary receives 
a Christmas barrel from a rich Eastern church, 
but the joy of anticipation is shatt-red by the 
worthless contents of the barrel. In a spirit of 
righteous wrath the missionary’s wife returns the 
barrel and justly humiliates the wealthy women 
who thought any old thing good enough for a 
missionary. It turns out for the good of every- 
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body concerned and it may teach a lesson to 
those who find it difficult to realize what the 
right kind of giving means. 


For Love of Mary Ellen. 
By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd. Harper & 
Brothers. 

This is one of the dearest little tales printed 
this season. In it small Susan Carter, daughter 
of wealth, essays to help Mary Ellen Rafferty 
and her poor mother in paying their rent. How 
Susan goes about this, and what happens, is too 
delicious to explain—if you want a_ touching 


little Christmas volume, this is it. And Rose 
Cecil O’Neill’s illustrations are as charming 
and chubby as ever. 


Honorable Miss Moonlight, The. 
By Onoto Watanna. Harper & Brothers. 

One of this delightful Japanese writer’s most 
tender and characteristic stories, portraying the 
pathetic situation of a beautiful Geisha girl be- 
loved of a young Japanese nobleman. The strug- 
gle which love has against the traditions of 
the Flower Kingdom is touchingly depicted, the 














From The Broad Highway 
(Holiday Edition) 
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hero presenting a noble and appealing figure, 
while the heroine is distinctly lovable and unique. 


Little Book of Christmas, A. 
By John Kendrick Bangs. 
& Co. 
Four short stories about Christmas, with ap- 
propriate verses between. All heartsome little 


Little, Brown 











From The Broad Highway 
(Holiday Edition) 


tales with Santa Claus heroes and the Christmas 
spirit of peace and good cheer abounding. II- 
lustrated in color. 


Madame Mesange. 
By F. Berkeley Smith. 
Object: Matrimony. 
By Montague Glass. 
Co. 

Two short stories reprinted in pocket books at 
fifty cents each, neatly bound and decorated. 
Both masterpieces in their way, but somewhat 
tiny for the money. 


Doubleday, Page & 


Mr. Perryman’s Christmas Eve. 
By Frances S. Porcher. Reilly & Britton 
Company. 

The touching story of how a humble valet’s 
life of service softened a hard man’s heart and 
brought him to a realization of what Christmas 
may mean. The book is small but artistically 
printed and decorated, a suitable little gift-book 
of an inexpensive order. 


Pictures of Polly, The. 
By Mary King Courtney. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 

This is a dainty and decidedly original little 
love-story, in which a daring and beautiful girl 
lays siege to the heart of a confirmed woman- 
hater in a most ingenious but successful way. 
For a short story, attractively made up, few 
things produced for the holidays will make a 
more direct and universal appeal. 


Sanctuary, The. 
3y Maud Howard Peterson. Lothrop, Lee 

& Shepard Company. 

One of the most important of the fall novels 
—an attractive, strongly written story full of 
heart interest. 

Voice, The. 
By Margaret Deland. Harper & Brothers. 

A new story of Old Chester and Dr. Laven- 
dar, originally a short story and here printed 
in a slim, attractive book for Christmas giving. 
Once more William King appears, and the 
charming love-story involves a prosperous young 
clergyman and a sweet girl, whose father is an 
“Irvingite’—a listener for the “voice.” 





NEW CLASSIC -REPRINTS 


All the Tales from Shakespeare. 
By Charles and Mary Lamb and H. S. Mor- 
ris. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

A new and superb edition of these tales of 
which every household should. possess a _ re- 
liable edition. The present two volumes, in ad- 
dition to being carefully edited, are beautifully 
illustrated with colored plates, in many cases 
the pictures showing famous actors in favorite 
roles. 

Bartlett's Familiar Quotations. 
H. M. Caldwell Company. 

This popular handbook in exquisite leather 
binding artistically stamped. As handsome a 
pocket edition of a much-used book as has been 
published. 


Bells, The. 
By Edgar Allan Poe. 
Company. 
A superb set of illustrations by Edmund Dulac 
makes this volume of unique value among the 


George H. Doran 


newest of the season’s art books. The entire 
setting—binding, letterpress and pictures—is 
quite as handsome as printer’s and decorator’s 
and artist’s most careful work could make it. 
Indeed Mr. Dulac never seems to undertake an 
illustrative task until he is sure of his inspiration. 


Cranford. 
By Mrs. Gaskell. 
pany. 

A new edition of a book that has had many 
editions. The present volume is illustrated in 
color by Ii. M. Brock, the pictures being full of 
that quaint old-fashioned charm that only a book 
of this kind can inspire. 


J. B. Lippincott Com- 


Colonial Homes and Their Furnishings. 
By Mary H. Northend. Little, Brown & 
Co. 
A complete and detailed study of the archi- 
tecture, surroundings and contents of old col- 
onial houses. There are chapters on doorways, 
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fireplaces, staircases, wall-paper, sideboards, 
four-posters, mirrors, clocks, china, glass, pewter 
and silver. The book contains one hundred and 
seventeen full-page half-tones, and numerous 
other illustrations in the text, and the binding 
is excellent in quality and artistic in design. 


Colonial Homes of Philadelphia and Its Neigh- 
borhood, The. 
By Harold Donaldson, Eberlein and Horace 
Mather Lippincott. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 

A sumptuously gotten-up volume containing 
historical studies of Philadelphia homes of 
colonial times. The famous Stocker House, 
Waln House, Randolph House, Wharton House, 
Wistar House, Morris House, Woodlands, 
Laurel Hill, and many others, are described in 
historical detail, showing careful and interested 
labor in the effort and resulting in a work of 
real historic import for those who wish to make 
a study of famous old colonial mansions. ‘The 
edition is a limited one, and the many illus- 
trations are from new, superb photographs 
taken for this purpose. 


Emerson Treasury, An. 
Edited by J. Pennells. H. M. Caldwell 
Company. 

Selections from Emerson’s Essays in a suede 
binding, with a strapped cover and a_ photo- 
gravure portrait. A choice gift for a book-lover 
friend. One of the “Hampton Classics.” 


Everybody's Saint Francis. 
By Maurice F. Egan. The Century Com- 
pany. 

\ simply told little story of the life of St. 
Francis of Assisi, written so as to bring out the 
intense and lovable humanity of the man. There 
is no attempt at a formal biography, though Mr. 
Egan could easily have written such a one. He 
has preferred, however, to do something that 
will be far more widely appreciated. The book 
is handsomely illustrated, many of the pictures 
in color, and is attractively bound and boxed. 


Gleanings from Tolstoy. 

Selected by H. Cecil Palmer. 
Vontaigne’s Essays. 
Trish Melodies. 

By Thomas Moore. 


Few of the Essays of Elia, A. 
By Charles Lamb. 


Selections from Schopenhauer. 
David” McKay. 

New volumes ‘in the “Astolat” series, vest- 
pocket books in soft suede of different colors, 
stamped in gold. Exquisite small Christmas 
remembrances, either singly or in sets. 


Fragrance of Flowers, The. 
By Kate Ursula Brock. Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 

A nature-lovers’ anthology, bringing together 
in an exquisite little book many of the most 
famous poems in the language about trees and 
plants and flowers. 


Gray and His Poetry. 

Coleridge and His Poety. 

Burns and His Poetry. 
By William Henry Hudson. Dodge Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Small art books, attractively bound, and print- 
ed on hand-made papers, selections from the 
poets with an introductory essay by a scholar 
whose judgment needs no questioning. Each 
volume has a photogravure portrait for frontis- 
piece. Handsome little books for prices that 
make them procurable as Christmas gifts. 
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Lorna Doone. 
By R. D. Blackmore. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 
A dainty reprint on thin paper, with photo- 
gravure plates from drawings by F. J. Widgery. 


New Grant White Shakespeare, The. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

A pocket edition—complete—of Shakespeare’s 
works, in twelve volumes. Bound in soft leath- 
er, illustrated with numerous beautiful photo- 
gravures and strongly annotated, the whole mak- 
ing an unusually attractive edition and one that 
gives excellent value for the money. A good 
Christmas gift for one who has no complete 
or reliable Shakespeare. 


Paul and Virginia. 
3y Bernardin De St. Pierre. 


Evangeline. 
By Henry W. Longfellow. H. M. Caldwell 
Company. 

Two pocket volumes in the “Lotus” series of 
classic reprints, bound in half leather and unique- 
ly stamped with bronze insets. Something un- 
usual in the line of the small gift-book, and 
there are many excellent titles from which to 
choose. 
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Romeo and Juliet. 
By William Shakespeare. George H. Doran 
Company. 

A new volume in the large special illustrated 
edition of the Shakespeare plays of which 
Twelfth Night, Hamlet, The Merchant of Venice 
and As You Like It have already appeared. These 
full-page color plates are from paintings by W. 
Hatherall, an English artist of note, and they 
are rare examples of an appreciative interpreta- 
tion of the well-known characters and scenes 
from an artistic standpoiut. Undoubtedly one of 
the choicest gift-books of the year. 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
George H. Doran Company. 

A cheaper edition of Omar’s Rubaiyat with 
Edmund Dulac’s illustrations. It is rather re- 
markable to be able to procure pictures like 
these in a volume for one dollar and a half. 
This is the opportunity to give a book-loving 
friend something extra nice at no greater than 
the usual expenditure. 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 
H. M. Caldwell Company. 
The famous sonnets in a carefully prepared 


edition, beautifully bound in green suede with a 
frontispiece in color. A gift-book that will ap- 
peal to all lovers of good literature. 


She Stoops to Conquer. 
By Oliver Goldsmith. George H. Doran 
Company. 

A companion volume to The School for 
Scandal, issued last year, with delicately tinted 
plates from colored etchings by Hugh Thom- 
son. Mr. Thomson gets all the wit and clever- 
ness of Goldsmith’s masterpieces into his draw- 
ings, with the result that this is one of the ex- 
ceptionally interesting and valuable editions of 
these two dramatic works. The bindings and 
decorations are suitable to this high-class art 
product. 


Vision of Sir Launfal, The. 
By James Russell Lowell. George W. Ja- 
cobs & Co. 

One of the “Oakleaf” series in a new cover 
—the kind of classic reprint that reaches the 
heart of the verse-lover and that is convenient 
to mail and to handle. 


¢ ILLUSTRATED BOOKS OF BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Annals of Fleet Street. 
Annals of the Strand. 
By E. Beresford Chancellor. F. A. Stokes 
Company. 
A complete historical study of each of the 


two famous London thoroughfares, both of 
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which have been the scenes of many great events 
in English history, and both of which are still 
among the most important streets of modern 
London. Great care has been expended in bring- 
ing together all available data, and skill of a 
superior sort is shown in the arrangement of 
these details. Also, a large collection of old 
prints and more recent photographs is made to 
furnish illustrations for the text. No London 
lover should be without these two impressive 
and really beautiful volumes. 


Camp Fire Reminiscences. 
By David Moore Lindsay. Dana, Estes & 
Co. 

Tales of hunting and fishing in Canada and 
the great West, based on personal recollections 
and experiences. The author is thoroughly at 
home with his subject and presents a great 
wealth of interesting facts and stories, while his 
more than fifty pictures are from actual scenes 
and events. 


Cardinal de Richelieu. 
By Eleanor C. Price. McBride, Nast & Co. 
A popular history of the famous French car- 
dinal, prepared in the form of a handsome library 
volume elaborately illustrated. Historically the 
book offers nothing new, but since there have 
been but a limited number of volumes devoted 
to this remarkable character, the general reader 
will enjoy such an interesting account. 


Day With Peter Ilyich Tschaikovsky, A. 
Day With Robert Schumann, A. 
Day With Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, A. 
By May Byron. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 
Three new titles in the dainty Christmas ser- 
ies, “Days With the Great Composers,” issued 
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with portrait covers in color and colored illus- 
trations. An artistic form in which to offer 
interesting anecdote and character study. 


Grand Opera Singers of To-Day, The. 
By Henry C. Lahee. L. C. Page & Co. 

Sketches of all the leading operatic stars, with 
information about various recent opera enter- 
prises, fully -illustrated from photographs of 
scenes from newer operas. A book of interest- 
ing information for music-lovers and designed 
as a handsome Christmas book. 


History of London. 
3y Helen Douglas-Irvine. James Pott & 
Co. 

A comprehensive history of London, splen- 
didly illustrated from rare old prints and photo- 
graphs. The story of the English metropolis 
has been told many, many times, but the eternal 
charm of London old and new endures. The 
present author has not attempted to give any- 
thing startlingly unique, but she has carefully 
gathered together a mass of historical data, and 
has set it forth with clearness and appreciation 
for its never-dying interest. We have here a 
visualization of London before the conquest, 
London under the Norman Kings, London dur- 
ing the Barons’ War, Elizabethan London, Puri- 
tan London, London in the Revolution, London 
in Queen Anne’s day and Modern London. For 
those who love London this will be a perfect 
treasure-store of information, while to the stu- 
dent of English history it will reveal a new 
world of delight. 


In the Footsteps of Richard Coeur de Lion. 
By Maude M. Holback. Little, Brown & 
Co. 

A biography of Richard Coeur de Lion that 
follows him step by step through his career in 
the various lands in which the events of his 
life took place. Very few authors have essayed 
to reproduce this fascinating character through 
the medium of the printed page, but Miss Hol- 
back has painstakingly dug out all available in- 
formation, with the result that she gives us a 
clear and vivid picture. She has gone to many 
of the scenes of Richard’s exploits and has 
brought back a wealth of impressions of which 
her readers are now to have the benefit. The 
book is admirably illustrated. 


Old Time Belles and Cavaliers. 
By Edith Tunis Sale. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

A handsome, thick octavo volume devoted to 
anecdotes and historic studies of early colonials. 
Beginning with Pocahontas, William Byrd, the 
author goes on to Peggy Chew, Elizabeth Schuy- 
ler, Peggy Shippen, Dolly Payne and Theodosia 
Burr, and each chapter contains a story to make 
Americans proud of these fine old characters 


who gave color to Colonial and Revolutionary 
days. It is a book that anybody can enjoy read- 
ing, and serves its purpose admirably since its 
author has written her history in a bright and 
sprightly way—it is more readable, certainly in 
many ways more entertaining, than most fiction 
would be, for this is real drama in real life, with 
real men and women and real loves and hates. 
The book is beautifully printed and illustrated, 
an ideal gift for almost any class of readers. 


Romantic Story of the Puritan Fathers, The. 
By Albert C. Addison. L. C. Page & Co. 
A complete history of the coming of the Pil- 
grims and their founding of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, describing fully the conditions 
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which led to their coming away from the home- 
land to establish a new community in a new 
world. Based on conscientious historic  re- 
search, the book combines interest with real 
value, and is artistically bound and illustrated 
to make a most challenging gift-book. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

William Morris. 

Walt Whitman. 

George Eliot. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
By May Byron. George H. Doran Com- 
any. 

“Days With the Great Writers” series, with 
portraits of the subjects inset in the covers and 
colored illustrations. Just the kind of book to 
send a friend who loves the masters of litera- 
ture and will enjoy this clever way of reviewing 
their lives and books. 


PICTURE BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


Alps as Seen by the Poets, The. 
Compiled by J. N. McSpadden. T. Y. Cro- 
well & Co. 
The aim nf this has been to select and gather 
into a volume the very cream of the pictures that 
have been painted and the poems that have been 


written about the Alps. The result is a hand- 
some book, illustrated in color, containing many 
beautiful poems from master writers, the whole 
making a gift-book of value that will be ac- 
ceptable to persons of almost any age and ex- 
perience. 
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Around the Clock in Europe. 
By Charles Fish Howeil. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 


A travel-sequence, entirely impressionistic in 
character, covering Edinburgh, Antwerp, Rome, 
Prague, Scheveningen, Berlin, London, Naples, 
Heidelberg, Interlaken, Venice and Paris. Each 
city has its hour and is described as seen at that 
time. A unique idea and one that works out 
splendidly in point of interest. The many illus- 
trations are from appreciative sketches by How- 
ard Field Kellogg. 

Artist in Egypt, An. 
By Walter Tyndale. George H. Doran 
Company. 

One of the choice big gift-books of the year, 
an account of an artist’s sojourn in Egypt with 
a large collection of color plates reproduced from 
paintings made on the spot. Mr. Tyndale has 
wrought all the charm of the mysterious desert- 
land into his pictures, and has given all the vivid 


colorings of life in the bazaars and among the 
people of the towns, with a wonderful drawing 
of the great sphinx and many brilliant sketches 
of sunny plains and blue skies. 


Camera Crusade Through the Holy Land, A. 
3y Dwight L. Elmendorf. Chafles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

An unique and remarkable collection of pic- 
tures reproduced in full-page photogravure from 
photographs recently made in Palestine, Biblical 
references for each picture are given, with an 
introductory account of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the making of the photographs. A 
book entirely different from the sterotyped holi- 
day volume. 


China as Described by Great Writers. 
Collected and edited by Esther Singleton. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
An admirable compilation on a subject that 
is naturally creating much interest at this time. 
Miss Singleton is noted for her skill in com- 
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piling, and her choice of selections makes a book 
that covers the recent developments in China in 
a way that could scarcely have been achieved 
had the work been done entirely by one hand. 
These chapters are taken each from an authori- 
tative writer and an excellent collection of photo- 
graphs accompanies them. 


Egyptian Days. 
By Philip S. Marden. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
The record of a winter in Egypt, written not 
as a guide book, but as a work of interest, with 
numerous illustrations from recent photographs, 
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the whole volume being gotten up in the form 
of a gift-book in an excellent style. 


English and Welsh Cathedrals. 
3y Thomas Dinham Atkinson. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

Descriptive accounts of famous cathedrals, di- 
vided into classes as follows: The Canons’ 
Churches, such as St. Paul’s, Chichester, Wells, 
Exeter, Litchfield, York, London and Carlisle; 
the Monks’ Churches, as Canterbury, Winches- 
ter, Ely and Durham; the Foundations of Henry 
VIII, as Chester, Peterborough and Oxford, 
and the New Sees, as Peterborough, Liverpool, 
Newcastle and Birmingham. The historical facts 
and all the principal points of interest are cov- 
ered, and the book has twenty pictures in color 
from special drawings. 


Florence of Landor, The. 
By Lilian Whiting. Little, Brown & Co. 

A new popular edition with the full quota of 
beautiful illustrations that characterized the orig- 
inal edition. A gift-book that will appeal to 
lovers of Italy of every class. 


Flowing Road, The. 
By Caspar Whitney. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 

A book of adventure described by the well- 
known nature writer who made an expedition 
to the land of the Orinoco River and passed 
through many wild tracts, among strange and 
dangerous tribes. Mr. Whitney made five trips 
altogether and his information might be called 
immense. He supplements it in this handsome 
book with many unique photographs. 


Fountains in the Sand. 
By Norman Douglas. James Pott & Co. 
Rambles among the oases of Tunisia, covering 
a country little known and yet one that is al- 
most indescribably fascinating. It is to the 
author’s credit that he has given to his narra- 
tive so much of color and interest, and the large 
number of illustrations ‘from photographs help 
to make his book one of great attractiveness. 


Historic Summer Haunts. 
By F. Lauriston Bullard. Little, Brown & 
Co. 
The historic old towns of New England offer 
a happy hunting-ground for the tourist, and 
year after year the coast from Maine to Rhode 
Island or from Portland to Newport, with its 
scattering of quaint, old-world places like Ply- 
mouth, Quincy, Lexington, Concord, Gloucester, 
Salem and the regions of the Wayside Inn and 
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the Whittier country is frequented by those who 
go to seek the atmosphere out of which Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier and those 
others of our literary masters were born. Mr. 
Bullard has an intimate acquaintance with these 
places and their associations, so that his book 
is full of delightful information entertainingly 
put. And Mr. Louis H. Ruyl, who has done the 
thirty-two attractive sketches, shows a like ac- 
quaintance with the scenes he so artistically por- 
trays. 


Joseph Pennell’s Picture of the Panama Canal. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

A series of especially reproduced sketches 

made by Joseph Pennell on the Isthmus of Pan- 
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From Pennell’s Panama Pictures 


ama during January, February and March of 
1912. These sketches are in Mr. Pennell’s most 
striking manner, and gathered together they 
form what is probably the most complete and ar- 
tistic pictorial record yet made of the important 
features of the great project. The text consists 
of brief paragraphs giving the artist’s impres- 
sions of the subjects he used in his drawings. 


Marken and Its People. 
By George Wharton Edwards. Moffat, 
Yard & Co. 

The author and illustrator of Holland of To- 
Day now writes about and pictures the quaint 
little island of Marken in the Zuyder Zee, an 
island little known to tourists, but full of a pic- 
turesque life that lends itself to artistic illus- 
tration. Mr. Edwards has studied the odd cus- 
toms of the place and its people and his pictures 
are vivid impressions of both. It makes an 
unusually handsome gift-book. 


Mexican Journey, A. 
By E. H. Blichfeldt. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
One of the newest books about Mexico, writ- 
ten out of a traveling experience since the de- 
position of President Diaz. The author has re- 
sided in Mexico for three years and knows con- 
ditions thoroughly, and he combines information 
about the political situation with many charming 
descriptions of places he has visited. 


Motor Journeys. 
rsd Louise Closser Hale. A. C. McClurg & 
0. 

A collection of motor stories that have ap- 
peared in various popular magazines. They de- 
scribe automobile journeys in various parts of 
Europe, where bad and unusual customs and 
types are used to give background and romance 
to little chapters from real life. The illustrations 


are in the form of delightful sketches, and a 
chapter devoted to cost of motoring in Europe, 
by Walter Hale, is appended. 


My Irish Year. 
By Padraic Colum. James Pott & Co. 

The author is frank to acknowledge that this 
book is not representative of the whole of Ire- 
land. “Catholic and Peasant Ireland only is 
shown, and this is localized in a strip of country 
crossing the Midlands to the West. There is 
nothing of historic Munster in these pages; noth- 
ing of East and South Leinster; nothing of 
Ulster. The cities, Dublin, Belfast and Cork, 
have not been brought into the book.” At the 
same time Mr. Colum claims that “My Irish Year 
is representative of a great part of Ireland. The 
life deScribed may stand for the life of the 
Catholic peasantry. And the Catholic peasantry 
are not merely the bulk of the Irish population; 
they are, roughly speaking, the historic Irish 
nation.” 

Most of the papers in the book have appeared 
in various English periodicals, and the fifteen 
excellent illustrations are from paintings and 
drawings by such well-known Irish artists as 
Jack B. Yeats, E. A. Morrow and “A, E.” 


My Parisian Year. 
By Maude Annesley. James Pott & Co. 

The author states that My Parisian Year 
claims to be nothing more than Paris seen 
through a woman’s eyes—the point of view of a 
woman who has lived some years in the city, 
and has known many interesting phases of its 
life. “I make no pretensions,” she says, “beyond 
a good memory, a keen observation, and com- 
plete honesty.” This covers the scope of the 


volume, which touches upon practically every 
thing of interest in Paris—save politics and re- 
ligion. There are chapters on “Children,” “Con- 
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cierges and Servants,” “Street-Sellers,”’ “Stu- 
dents and Studios,” “The Races,” “Family Func- 
tions,” “Restaurants,” “Theaters and Music 
Halls,” “Shopping and Shops,” “The Tourist,” 
“Fetes and Fasts” and “Rows and Riots.” There 
are a great many illustrations in the book, beau- 
tiful half-tones from fine, new photographs. 


Spain Revisited. 
By C. Gasquione Hartley. 
Lo. 

An entertaining account of a holiday in Spain 
by a writer known for her works on social life 
in Spain. In the present volume she has simply 
given her impressions of a summer spent in 
Galicia, among the beautiful mountains that are 
still comparatively unexplored and among fresh, 
unspoiled scenes a description of which will de- 
light the stay-at-home reader and help the pros- 
pective traveler. The illustrations are many and 
interesting, reproductions of a large variety of 
photographs. 


James Pott & 


Sussex Coast, The. 
My Ian C. Hannah. 
Normandy Coast, The. 
3y Charles Merk. 
Kent Coast, The. 
By Arthur D. Lewis. F. A. Stokes Com- 
pany. 

Volumes in the “County Coast” series, de- 
scriptive work taking up some of the most at- 
tractive sections of coast land in France and 
England, due appreciation being accorded the 
historic and literary features of the countries 
covered. The books are beautiful typographical- 
ly, and are profusely illustrated in excellent half- 
tones from photographs. A reliable series from 
the standpoint of the guide book, and an inter- 
esting series from the viewpoint of the general 
reader who has traveled or who hopes to travel 
or who finds it necessary to travel by proxy 
through books obtainable at home. 


Switzerland in Sunshine and Snow. 
By Edmunds B. D’Auvergne. Little, Brown 
& Co. 

A comprehensive study of Switzerland, cover- 
ing its history, its politics, its social life and its 
topography. The work abounds in helpful in- 
formation and interest, as well as in pleasant 
descriptive material. To this are added thirty- 
six plates, many of them in full color and the 
rest in half-tone. These are from new photo- 
graphs, especially taken and they illuminate nu- 
merous important portions of the text. 


Twice Around the World. 
By Edgar Allen Forbes. F. H. Revell Com- 
pany. 

Fifty thousand miles of travel are described 
in this volume, which is handsomely illustrated 
from special photographs artistically reproduced 
in half-tone and incorporated in a book as 
instructive as entertaining and as unique in con- 
tents as it is interesting in form. ‘The author 
sailed twice around the world and went twice 
overland through India and Japan, with the 
result that he obtained wealth as well as vivid- 
ness of impression, and he has written out these 


impressions in an easy, pleasing style that will 
readily captivate the general reader who would 
not care for a more statistical or philosophic 
work. 


Winter Holiday in Portugal, A. 
By Captain B. Granville Baker. James Pott 
& Co. 

The forty pictures reproduced from original 
drawings by the author and the frontispiece in 
colors, would of themselves make this an inter- 
esting book especially adapted for gift purposes. 
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But Captain Baker can write as well as draw, 
with the result that he brings Portugal well 
within the range of vision of his readers and 
makes his own holiday a holiday as well for 
every one who peruses the book. 


Wonders of the World. 

Described by Great Writers. Edited by 

Esther Singleton. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Miss Singleton has been democratic in her 

choice of world wonders. The descriptions gath- 
ered together in this volume include many things 
from the great pyramids of Egypt to New 
York’s most formidable sky-scrapers, with all 
sorts of odd tombs, monuments and structures 
between. Each description is the world of some 
renowned writer, but much credit belongs to 
the editor for her wisdom and range of choice 
and for her excellent arrangement. There are 
many beautiful photographs reproduced as illus- 
trations. 
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DEVOTIONAL BOOKS 


Book of Comfort, The. 
By J. R. Miller. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Dr. Miller was just completing the proof cor- 
rections on this book when he died. As usual 
it is abundant in that finely optimistic spirit 
which for many years has characterized the Mil- 
ler books and has made them real helps in the 
homes of Christian people. Dr. Miller’s faith 
left nothing to be desired—he follows the text 
instruction, “speak ye comfortably” to the let- 
ter, and the tender, devotional attitude of mind 
exhibited in these short heart talks is the atti- 
tude of mind of a man wholly and entirely “at 
one” with God. 


Little Treasury Devotional Books. 
George H. Doran Company. 

Two new booklets in a most attractive series. 
They are Jesus Lover of My Soul and I Heard 
the Voice of Jesus Say. The illuminated covers 
and the color frontispiece make these truly ex- 
quisite little gift-books. 


Silent Hour Booklets, The. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 

A new series of seven religious handbooks, 
the kind a superintendent gives his teachers or 
a teacher his scholars. The titles are: Christian 
Hope, by Ralph Connor; The Restfulness of 
Christ, by C. H. Morrison; Courageous Calm, 
by G. H. Knight; The Joy of Jesus, by George 
Matheson; What Makes Life Worth Living, by 
George Matheson; A Hymn of the Cross, by 
W. M. Clow, and The Considerateness of Jesus. 
The little books are highly artistic in make-up, 
with a good, clear letterpress. 


Work. 


Comfort. 
By Hugh Black. F. H. Revell Company. 
An inexpensive gift-book edition published at 
one dollar, well-printed and neatly bound. Good 
books for the money, much more practicable than 
the large, handsome and more costly editions. 


ART AND PICTURE BOOKS 


American Types. 
By Clarence F. Underwood. F. A. Stokes 
Company. 

Exquisite Underwood pictures reproduced in 
color and in black and white, mostly collected 
from popular book and magazine illustrations by 
this artist. 


Anthony Van Dyck. 
By Lional Cust. 


Sandro Botticelli. 
By A. P. Oppe. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

Two issues in the “Arundel Library of Great 
Masters,” sumptuous volumes, each containing a 
large collection of masterpieces in full color, with 
critical and biographical text prepared by au- 
thorities on the subject. No more appropriate 
gift-book for an art lover could be found, and 
they are worth the amount they cost in that 
infinite pains and expense have been taken to 
produce only the best results in printing, binding 
and illustrations. 


Book of Beggars, A. 
By W. Dacres Adams. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

Unique pictures of various types of beggars 
and tramps, drawn from real life and artistically 
reproduced in colors. Some of the subjects are 
“The Gipsy,” “The Crossing Sweeper,” “The 
Salvation Army,” “The Hawker,” “The News- 
boy,” “The Pavement Artist,” etc. The pictures 
are not without their humor, as when “The Lord 
Mayor” and “The Politician” are introduced into 
the motley company. They are the work of a 
skilful English artist who knows his London at 
least and brings it close home to us in these 
sketches without words. 


Charm of Rossetti, The. 
By S. L. Bensusan. 


Charm of Watts, The. 
By George Hay. 


Charm of Burne-Jones, The. 
By S. L. Bensusan. 


Charm of Reynolds, The. 
By James Mason. 


Charm of Botticelli, The. 
By George Hay. 


Charm of Turner, The. 
By James Mason. F. A. Stokes Company. 

A series of small gift-books, bound in white 
and gold, with color reproductions of famous 
paintings, accompanied by brief comments on 
the work of the artist presented. A splendid 
small book to go to an intellectual friend in 
place of the conventional Christmas card. 


Childhood. 


By Cecilia Bull Hunter and Caroline Ogden. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

A series of twenty wonderful art photographs 
of children, with a verse for each picture by 
Burges Johnson. Each photograph is in itself 
a masterpiece in photography, while the subject 
it depicts is full of heart interest. For lovers of 
children no more beautiful or original form of 
gift-book could be found. 


Pike County Ballads, The. 


By John Hay. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

A new edition of these long-popular poems, 

with new illustrations by N. C. Wyeth. The re- 

sult is an artistic holiday volume that will appeal 

to many who know these verses and who wish 
to cherish them in a suitable form. 
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Maidens Fair. 
By Harrison Fisher. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Mr. Fisher’s more recent pictures gathered 
into a new Christmas book, the kind he gives 
us each year. These are all studies in the femi- 
nine, and the pictures handsomely reproduced 
in large size in colors are accompanied in most 
cases by appropriate verse selections. Any man 
can give this beautiful book to his best girl and 
feel sure of its being appreciated. 


NOVELTY 


Heartsease Devotional Series. 
George H. Doran Company. 

Dainty trifles in the form of tiny booklets de 
luxe, each mounted on a decorated card. They 
comprise Forget-me-nots for Friendship, Heart- 
ease for Comfort, Lilacs for Happiness, Lilies for 
Hope, Roses for Love and Violets for Memory. 


Moments of Thought Series, The. 
George H. Doran Company. 

Booklets with covers decorated in colors and 
gold, new in idea, each with forty-eight pages 
of extracts in prose and verse from writers of 
all times. This is a lot of reading matter, ar- 
tistically housed, for fifteen cents. The titles 
are Cheerfulness, Comfort, Courage, Friendship, 
Love and Patience, and each book is bound in 
a different color. 


Poets’ Little Book Series, The. 
George H. Doran Company. 

A new line of booklets, comprising the little 
books of Courage, Friendship, Happiness, Love, 
Kindness and Peace. Selected quotations from 
the poets give the text, and the bindings are ar- 
tistic paper insets with a color-plate for a fron- 


Raphael Book, The. 
By Frank Roy Fraprie. L. C. Page & Co. 
An account of the life of the painter Raphael, 
with descriptions of his pictures and a study of 
his place in the development of Italian art. 
Probably the most comprehensive consideration 
of the artist that has appeared in popular form. 
There are fifty-four illustrations in the book, 
reproductions of paintings and frescoes by 
Raphael, a few of them in color. 


BOOKLETS 


tispiece. For ten cents each they are more than 
good value. 


Potpourri Series, The. 
George H. Doran Company. 

Pocket anthologies in illuminated covers with 
decorated pages. They include old sayings about 
kindness, happiness, life, love, patience and 
friendship under the titles: Roses and Helio- 
trope, Roses and Honeysuckle, Roses and Jas- 
mine, Roses and Lavender, Roses and Pinks and 
Roses and Violets. Unique little booklets to 
use as Christmas cards. 


Rosary Series, The. 
George H. Doran Company. 

Christmas booklets containing gems from mas- 
ter writers—prose and verse. Printed with ex- 
quisitely dainty pictorial covers and color pic- 
tures—just the thing to make an ideal substitute 
for the worn-out Christmas card. Among the 
titles are The Blessed Damozel, Gems from 
Browning, Gems from Longfellow, In Praise of 
My Lady, by William Morris; The Lady of 
Shalott, Shakespeare’s Songs and Sonnets and 
The Joy of Service, by J. R. Miller. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


All the Year Round. 
By James Whitcomb Riley. Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 

Twelve pictures made from wood-cuts by Gus- 
tave Baumann and printed in flat colors, to ac- 
company one Riley verse for each month of the 
year, the verse being set on a decorated, attrac- 
tively initialed page. 


Book of Happiness, A. 
Pee Day Haines. George W. Jacobs 
0. 

An attractively decorated gift-book, consisting 
of many quotations touching upon happiness. 
These are both prose and verse and are care- 
fully selected and arranged. The artistic scheme 
of the book makes it singularly appropriate for 
holiday purposes. 


Book of Hand-Woven Coverlets, A. 
By Eliza Calvert Hall. Little, Brown & Co. 
A new departure for the author of the “Aunt 
Jane” books, describing the history of hand- 
woven coverlets, a subject that has probably 
never before been treated in popular book form. 
Few persons realize how much of art and poetry 
and romance there is in these old American cov- 


ers of the time of the famous Aunt Jane, but 
Mrs. Hall appreciates it all, and puts it in a 
way that will startle by its effectiveness and 
interestingness. ‘The volume is elaborately il- 
lustrated in photogravure, showing specimens of 
many of the coverlets described. 


Cat, The. 
By Agnes Repplier. Sturgis & Walker Com- 
any. 

One of a series of “Animal Anthologies,” in 
this case bringing together many poems and pas- 
sages of prose devoted to the cat. There are 
selections from Montaigne, Chateaubriand, 
Heine, Cowper, Herrick, Southey, Wordsworth 
and many more, and these are illustrated by 
sketches by Elizabeth Bonsall. An entertaining 
and unique little piece of work. 


Charm of Venice, The. 
By Alfred H. Hyatt. George W. Jacobs & 
0. 

A volume of selections, chosen mostly from 
master writers, celebrating the fascinations of 
the Queen City of the Adriatic. Some parts are 
verse and much is prose, but all the best things 
that have been done on the subject are included. 
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From Twice Around the World 


And the twelve illustrations by Harold Sund are 
beautifully printed in color. 


Conservation of Womanhood and Childhood, 
The. 

3y Theodore Roosevelt. 
Call of Jesus to Joy, The. 

By William Eliot Griffis. 
Latent Energies in Life, The. 

3y Charles Reynolds Brown. 
Misfortune of a World Without Pain, The. 

3y Newell Dwight Hillis. 
Signs of the Times, The. 

3y William Jennings Bryan. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

Leather-bound pocket books, each containing 

an essay by some well-known writer or man in 
public life. Colonel Roosevelt’s little talk was 
delivered at Carnegie Hall last year, and all 
the books consider some phase of present-day 
philosophy. Admirable small  gift-books for 
thoughtful people. 


Dixie Book of Days, The. 
By Matthew Page Andrews. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 

Selections for each day in the year taken from 
Southern writers, including patriotic pieces in 
prose and verse, love-poems, and various other 
items that will appeal to all lovers of the South. 


Home Book of Verse, The. 
Edited by Burton Egbert Stevenson. Henry 
Holt & Co. 
A large and attractive compilation of verses, 
culled from all sources. A big book, of many 


pages, finely printed and bound, a choice Christ- 
mas volume for anyone who cares to spend $7.50 
for a book. 


Light in the East Series, The. 
George H. Doran Company. 

A new series of Oriental anthologies, hand- 
somely decorated and printed in two colors with 
attractive bindings. The first two volumes in 
the series comprise selections from Indian writ- 
ers and selections from Persian writers. Choice 
gift-books for forty cents. 


Longfellow Birthday Book, The. 
Raphael Tuck & Son. 

One of a popular series that covers all the 
favorite authors. The books have a portrait 
inset cover and a colored frontispiece. The 
pages are artistically printed, the quotations set 
in neat, attractive designs. 


Mother Book, The. 
By Margaret E. Sangster. A. C. McClurg 
& Co. 

A beautifully printed and decorated volume of 
essays characteristic of the late Mrs. Sangster’s 
fair faith in the glory of motherhood and writ- 
ten out of her long experience as a social and 
religious worker who came into contact with 
every manner of life and felt that great whole- 
some sympathy for her fellow-women that in- 
spired so many helpful and uplifting works. 
Now she writes about the millionaire mothers 
and the mother of the poor, the relations of 
mother and daughter, the pride of family life 
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and the pleasure of the celebration of certain 
anniversaries in the sacred circle of the home. 
This book will cheer every woman who reads 
it and help her to a higher and better type of 
womanhood and motherhood. 


Myths and Legends of Japan. 
rod F. Hadland Davis. T. Y. Crowell & 


A an termed study of Japanese mythology 
with a collection of stories illustrating the va- 
rious phases of the subject. Beautifully illus- 
trated in color, some thirtv pictures in all, by 
Evelyn Paul, making a gift-book that will ap- 
peal to any lover of things Oriental. 


Possibility, Purpose, Endeavor. 

Patience, Perseverance, Endurance. 
Compiled by Grace Browne Strand. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 

Two more volumes in a series of helpful quo- 
tation books, selected from writers of all times 
and attainments. The books are artistically dec- 
orated and bound uniformly. Any one of them 
would make an acceptable Christmas remem- 
brance. 


Prophetical, Educational and Playing Cards. 
By Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer. George 
W. Jacobs & Co. 

A complete history of playing cards, treating 
the subject exhaustively. It takes up the origin 
of cards, their prophetical history, and finally 
their uses as education and amusement. Prob- 
ably few people dream of how much of import- 
ant historical value attaches to the little in- 
significant pack with which they and their friends 
perhaps while away the evening hours, and to 
such this volume will be a revelation. 


Sweet Songs of Many Voices. 
Compiled by Kate A. Wright. H. M. Cald- 
well Company. 
A heartsome little anthology, mostly poems 


of the kind that help and cheer. A hand-colored 
frontispiece gives a special feature. 


Thoughts for the Business Man. 
Volume of Friendship, A 
Volume of Cheer, A. 

Dodge Publishing Company. 

Three gift-books of the inexpensive but ar- 
tistic variety, designed to take the place of the 
conventional quotation calendar. Bound in art 
boards, stamped in gold, each page an individual 
design into which is worked an apt selection, 
these books will appeal to those who wish to 
send to a friend a Christmas reminder that will 
contain something useful for a whole year. 


WaAGNER’S MEISTERSINGER. 
Retold in English Verse. By Oliver Huckel. 
A vivid and free translation with, illustrations 
and an introduction, handsomely printed. Wag- 
ner, he says, meant this opera “as a demonstra- 
tion to those who thought he was visionary and 
transcendental, and could not work in homely 
and popular themes.” 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 


Where Heaven Touched the Earth. 
By Cortland Myers. American Tract So- 
ciet 
aan for Christmas time based on the birth 
of Christ and the scenes that took place in 
Bethlehem of Judea on that night of nights so 
many centuries ago. Written in a spirit of de- 
vout appreciation, they will appeal to many whose 
hearts know joy or need to know joy when the 
anniversary of the nativity of the Son of God 
comes round. 


Yule Tide Cheer. 
Compiled by Edward A. Bryant. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 
A book of Christmas verses culled from all 
imaginable sources, and attractively put up in 
holiday garb with a box. 


Histoire du Peuple Anglais’ 


Reviewed by Alvan F. Sanborn 


This history is not a narrative. It is a 
colossal investigation—what the French 
call “une enquéte—of the political, eco- 
nomic and intellectual conditions of Eng- 
land during the last century. 

L’ Angleterre en 1815 (a large octavo of 
over six hundred pages, which strikes the 
keynote of a work that is to contain at 
least three more bulky volumes) plays sad 
havoc with a number of opinions current 
in France, and equally current, if I mis- 


*His STOIRE DU PEUPLE ANGLAIS AU XIXe 
Srectzt. By Elie Halevy. Vol. I. L’Angleterre 
en 1815. Paris. Hachette et Cie. 


take not, in the United States. It shows 
the economic institutions of England to 
be complex and confused and English 
economic life to be characterized by fren- 
zied competition and class-conscious strife. 
It presents the English government as a 
government systematically weakened, al- 
ways in conflict with itself, constitutionally 
disarmed against the economic and relig- 
ious disorders of society, against war of 
classes and war of beliefs; in other words, 
as a jumble of oligarchy and anarchy in 
which the judicial, legislative and execu- 
tive functions are sadly mixed. Finally— 
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and this is the greatest surprise—it main- 
tains that nineteenth century England 
owed its immunity from bloody revolution 
almost entirely to the rise and spread of 
Methodism. Predestined to revolution by 
its economic and political organization, or 
rather disorganization, England, during 
the period in question, was nevertheless 
one of the most stable of European coun- 
tries, and its social transformations were 
marked by a relative’continuity. The es- 
sential principle of this continuity and of 
this stability resided in its beliefs, emo- 
tions and opinions, more specifically in the 
beliefs, emotions and opinions which the 
preaching of Wesley and Whitefield had 
engendered. “England,” says M. Halévy, 
in summing up this first volume, of the 
England of 1815 


is a country in which the official religion, how- 
ever great its privileges, allows the unofficial 
sects full liberty to organize themselves and to 
constitute a lot of little states within the State. 
Furthermore, England accords little or no official 
protection to art, literature and science. Every- 
where emerge independent searchers, untram- 
melled by the court, untrammelled by the gov- 
erning aristocracy, who experiment and invent 
without guidance and without control. Is this 
equivalent to saying that the disorganization of 
religious and intellectual society produces an- 
archical effects like those whose existence we 
have noted in political society and economic so- 
ciety? By no means; and the reason is this: 
The religious sects, whose liberty the English 
State respects, are associations which, although 
without legal powers, aspire to exercise and do 
exercise effectively, a great deal of moral au- 
thority upon society as a whole, as well as upon 
their members. Not only do they contribute to 


the progress of the spirit of association in all its 
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forms, provoking directly or indirectly the ef- 
florescence of free philanthropic and _ scientific 
institutions characteristic of modern England; 
but they react against the apathy of the gov- 
ernment and of the official Church itself. They 
assume police powers, exact the enforcement of 
the laws, exhume forgotten laws, demand new 
laws. They combine with industrialism to cre- 
ate the state of mind of the English bourgeoisie, 
dogmatic in the matter of moral opinions, sure 
of the excellence of their practical sense, strong 
enough to inspire the plebs on the one hand and 
the aristocracy on the other with respect for 
their moral prejudices. The politicians in power 
observe, without comprehending its nature, the 
ascent of this new order. They know that the 
political constitution of the country does not 
give them the authority necessary to suppress a 
general insurrection. They know that the prog- 
ress of industrial civilization aggravates social 
instability and multiplies crises. They brood 
over the French Revolution, the American Rev- 
olution and fear Methodism almost as much as 
Jacobinism. More sagacious, they would know 
that Methodism is the veritable antidote of Jac- 
obinism and that the freely organized churches 
are the veritable principle of order in the coun- 
try they themselves nominally govern. 


M. Halévy’s historical report upon the 
England of the nineteenth century meets 
a long-felt want in France, where there is 
no equally thoroughgoing work upon the 
subject, and it will prove exceedingly val- 
uable to historical students everywhere, if 
the subsequent volumes fulfil the promise 
of the volume already published. M. 
Halévy is a professor of the Paris Ecole 
Libre des Sciences Politiques and the 
author of a three-volume work upon 
Philosophic Radicalism and of studies of 
Thomas Hodgskin and of the Platonic the- 
ory of the Sciences. 
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From Sky Island 


Christmas Books for Boys and Girls 


Attractive New Juveniles of Many Kinds 
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FAIRY TALES FOR SMALLER CHILDREN 


Billy Popgun. 
By Milo Winter. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

Alice in Wonderland is almost newly created 
in the story of Billy and his deadly weapon, the 
popgun. Billy goes to sleep and falls off the 
edge of the town, whereupon his adventures on 
the back of a rabbit, with a tortoise for a raft 
to cross water and a basket fastened to an eagle 
for an airship, begin. The author is also the 
artist, and his pictures in color are strikingly in 
keeping with his story. 


Billy Whiskers in an Aeroplane. 
By Frances Frego Montgomery. Saalfield 
Publishing Company. 

Like all other heroes, Billy Whiskers has 
reached the aeroplane stage, and we now have 
his further adventures in an improved airship 
related. To which are added gay pictures of 
Billy in his glory—the kind of pictures a small 
child will think splendidly entertaining. 


Christmas Party for Santa Claus, A. 
M. Huntington. Rand, McNally 
0. 

A real Christmas book about a real Christmas 
party that was given to Santa Claus. A fairy- 
tale cleverly mixed with the things of real life— 
a book that will stir the young imagination and 


at the same time satisfy its desire for whole- 
some entertainment. Attractively illustrated in 
color. 


Fairies and the Christmas Child, The. 
By Lilian Gask. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

A beautiful Christmas book, a fairy-story of a 
little boy born on Christmas day and therefore 
having access to the world of fairies, elves, 
pixies and gnomes. Author and artist, Willy 
Pogany, have vied with each other in making a 
readable story with fascinating pictures, and the 
child who gets this book at Christmas will be 
superlatively happy. 

} 
Forty Famous Fairy Tales. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Favorite stories from the Grimms, Hans An- 
dersen, the old sagas and the standard nursery 
tales, with attractive illustrations. Stories that 
every child should know, and this is an excel- 
lent edition for introduction purposes. 


Jack and the Bean Stalk. 
By Katharine Greenland Hamer. Saalfield 
Publishing Company. 

A retelling of the old tale, with new drawings 
of a kind that will appeal to very young children. 
There is a sketch for each page of text, with a 
number of charming plates in color. 


' 
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Knights of the Golden Spur, The. 
y Rupert Sargent Holland. 
Company. 

The boy hero of this book is miraculously 
transperted back to an earlier age, where he be- 
comes one of a band of knights and wins his 
in the good, old-fashioned way of 
days when chivalry was a real and a vital thing. 


The Century 


gulden spur 


Clberich had jeered him finely. 


From The Fairies and the Christmas Child 


Live Dolls in Wonderland, The. 
By Josephine Scribner Gates. 
Company. 

A new “Live Dolls” story, in the form of a 
charming fairy tale with pictures large and small. 
Those who know these “Live Dolls” books will 
be eager to continue their adventures, while those 
who do not have a rare pleasure in store. 


Bobbs- Merrill 
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Mermaid’s Gift, The. 
By Julia Brown. Rand, McNally & Co. 

The author of The Enchanted Peacock has 
written six exquisite fairy-tales, and these are 
published in a dainty book illustrated with color 
plates of a superior order from pictures by Ma- 
ginel Wright Enright. Miss Brown gets all the 
charm of fairyland into her stories of pale snow- 
beams, dancing elves, shimmering fairies and 
princes and princesses of the lovable type that 
children accept with such whole-hearted enjoy- 
ment. The small boy or girl who gets this 
book at Christmas has a lot of pleasure in store 
for him or her. 


Once Upon a Time Tales. 
By Mary Stewart. F. H. Revell Company. 

The author of Tell Me a True Story has writ- 
ten a volume of real fairy-tales, the kind that 
reach the child heart and the child imagination. 
Dr. Henry van Dyke contributes an introduc- 
tion that is of itself a choice bit of writing for 
the young reader, and the attractive decorations 
and illustrations in color by Griselda M. Mc- 
Clure help to produce a book that will make 
itself welcome to parents everywhere. 

Sky Island. 
By L. Frank Baum. 
pany. 

These are the further adventures of Trot and 
Bill, the small hero and heroine of The Sea 
Fairies. As in that story everything happened 
under the sea, in this everything takes place 
in the clouds. There are one hundred pictures 
in color and black and white by John R. Neill, 
the whole making a volume quite as attractive as 
the famous “Oz” books. 


Reilly & Britton Com- 


Story Club, The. 
By Edmund Vance Cooke. 
lishing Company. 

Stories for each of seven days, mostly fairy- 
tales, but all appealing to the young imagination 
and all sure to bring delight to a child reader. 
With pictures in color, this forms a rather un- 
usual juvenile, not elaborate in get-up, but fully 
justifying its existence in the matter of enter- 
tainment and interest. 


Dodge Pub- 





From The Turkey Doll 
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Turkey Doll, The. 
By Josephine Scribner Gates. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

A story about children, for children, telling 
of a Christmas that brought surprise and joy 
as Christmas ought to do. The pictures in color 
and the entertaining sketches through the text 
make the little book one of pleasant surprises 
for the young reader. 


Wonderful Bed, The. 


By Gertrude Knevels. Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. 


A fairy-tale for young readers of the ad- 
ventures of a marvelous bed: how it took its 
youthful occupants to strange scenes and among 
strange characters. Illustrated fully in colors. 


When Christmas Came Too Early. 
-— Fuller Blodgett. Little, Brown 
) 


The story of a dissatisfied little boy who play- 
ed a mean trick on Santa Claus and had to be 
punished. Pleasantly illustrated and suitable for 
children of from six to ten years. 


CLASSIC REPRINTS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


4:sop’s Fables. 
George H. Doran Company. 
This is a smaller edition of an expensive vol- 
ume published last year, with illustrations in 
color by Edward Detmold. The same illustra- 


» 
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From Once Upon a Time Tales 


tions—which are unusually fine—are now used 
in this cheaper issue, and it is a big two dollars’ 
worth in consideration of the many pictures. 
the good binding and the excellent letter-press. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and Through 
the Looking-Glass. 
By Lewis Carroll. George W. Jacobs & 
Co. 

This famous classic in the “Washington 
Square Classics” series, interestingly illustrated 
in color and black and white. A pleasing edi- 
tion for the child who does not already own a 
copy of this justly famous book. 


Bold Robin Hood and His Outlaw Band. 
By Louis Rhead. Harper & Brothers. 

The story of Robin Hood retold in a spicy, 
stimulating way, with bold, dashing sketches 
reproduced in black and white, full-page in size. 
The book is attractively bound and printed in 
a clear, large type, making the kind of book 
that any live boy will immensely enjoy. 

’ 
Boyhood of a Naturalist, The. 
By Fred Smith. 


Lady of the Fountain, The. 
Wings of Courage, The. 
By George Sand. H. M. Caldwell Company. 
Three small volumes of stories for children, 
condensed from world-known, classical works 
and printed and illustrated in an up-to-date man- 
ner. The color plates are exceptionally attrac- 
tive, and the texts are arranged with a sim- 
plicity that will bring the average child into 
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From Alice in Wonderland 
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contact with the best things in literature with 
no undue taxing of the mental capabilities. 


Christmas Tales and Christmas Verse. 
By Eugene Field. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The choicest things about Christmas that could 
be culled from the works of Eugene Field. Ex- 
quisite color plates and artistic sketches and 
decorations in keeping with the text have been 
prepared by Florence Stover, making one of 
the most charming books of the season, since 
it combines a classic value with real beauty. 


Dickens’ Children. 
By Jessie Wilcox Smith. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

Ten exquisite color pictures each portraying 
children from the works of Charles Dickens. 
They include Tiny Tim, Little Nell, Paul Dom- 
bey, Oliver Twist, Little Em’ly and others, and 
form an admirable collection that will not onl) 
delight children, but that will appeal strongly 
to Dickens’ lovers at every period of life. 


Folk Tales of Ecst and West. 
By John Harrington Cox. Little, Brown 
& Co. 
Old tales, so little known that they will come 
to the reader as fresh as if they were new. 
Many of them are almost directly translated 


from the original. They are derived mostly 
from the old English, French, Dutch, Japanese 
and Swedish. 


Grimm's Fairy Tales. 
George H. Doran Company. 

A handsome, new complete edition of these 
household tales with twenty-five beautiful color 
plates by Noel Pocock. Large octavo in size, 
artistically printed and bound, this is one of the 
most attractive editions of the Grimm Stories 
that has appeared. 


Gulliver's Travels. 
By Jonathan Swift. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
One of the “Golden Books,” classics for boys 
and girls in a substantial, well-illustrated edition, 
carefully edited and printed with good, clear 
letter-press and attractive binding. 


Gulliver's Travels. 
By Jonathan Swift. Henry Holt & Co. 
A Christmas edition with taking illustrations 
in black and tint from drawings bv P. A. Staynes. 


Little Women. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. Little, Brown & Co. 
The “Players’ Edition” of this popular story, 
illustrated with photographs of scenes from the 
play, which was successfully given for the first 
time last season. 


NURSERY RHYMES AND STORIES 


Best Stories to Tell Children. 
By Sara Cone Bryant. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

Famous stories—fairy-tales and others— 
adapted for the appreciation of children and 
printed with illustrations in color. A _ pretty 
book for the nursery at holiday time. 


Bunnikins Bunnies and the Moon King, The. 
By Edith B. Davidson. Little, Brown & 


O. 

An excellent story for small children we have 
in this dainty little volume Prettily colored 
illustrations are on every other page. The story 
is that of the Bunnikins Bunny family and their 
trip to the moon in an airship. 


Caldwell’s Boys’ and Girls’ at Home. 
H. M. Caldwell Company. 

A big, beautiful children’s annual, handsomer 
than Chatterbox and filled with all kinds of de- 
lightful juvenile verses and stories, all elabor- 
ately illustrated with large colored pictures and 
many pen and ink sketches interspersed through 
the text. A veritable treasure-store for the 
rainy day, the reading hour or the child’s sick- 
room. 


Cecil Aldin’s Happy Family. 
George H. Doran Company. 

A new series utilizing Cecil Aldin’s animal 
pictures. There are six titles: Rags, Rufus, 
Hungry Peter, Humpty and Dumpty, Master 
Quack and Forager. ‘The little stories, one to 
every picture, are in May Byron’s entertaining 
rhyme, and altogether the books are such that 
will make many a small child’s Christmas merry 
and happy. 


Father Tuck's Annual. 
Raphael Tuck & Son. 

This is a large picture book issued every year. 
It is rich in youthful stories and poems and is 
profusely illustrated. Few nursery volumes 
are superior, since there is enough good material 
in one of these books to keep a child entertained 
for months, and the drawings and color plates 
are of a high grade that recommends itself to 
parents careful of these details in the selection 
of their children’s books. 


Flight Brothers, The. 
By Mrs. L. R. S. Henderson. Reilly & 
Britton Company. 

The strange adventures of two small boys who 
went out to fly a box-kite and presently found 
themselves going around the world on a wonder- 
ful little aeroplane. So much happened that 
little minds will be kept busy following the ca- 
reer of the “flight brothers.” The book is pic- 
tured in colors and in black and white. 


Gentleman Dash. 
By Tertia Bennett. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

An entertaining juvenile about three dogs and 
three cats who had a great time living peacably 
together in one house. Dash, the collie, was 
very beautiful and knew it, but he was also 
sulky and would not be friends. But events 
came that brought about a reconciliation and it 
all ends happily. 


Goldfish, The. 
By‘Julian Street. John Lane Company. 
A fascinating little Christmas story about a 
small boy and a goldfish. The little tale has its 
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lesson, but it has something better still, a picture 
of a wholesome, healthy small lad who learned 
to do a hard thing and received his reward. 


Heads and Tails. 
George H. Doran Company. 

A quaint mixture of nature tale with fairy- 
lore—all the old friends reappear: Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Weasel, Madam Mouse and the Bunnikin 
Browns, with pictures in many colors and all 
manner of attractive little sketches showing 
the small creatures of the woods and their 
fairy neighbors. 


How England Grew Up. 
By Jessie Pope. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Little stories from English history, told in a 
simple, easy way for children, with a series of 
old-fashioned cuts printed in colors, one for each 
story. A rather quaint and interesting juvenile. 


Jackie and Peetie Bow Wow. 
3y Howard R. Garis. R. F. Fenno & Co 

Another volume of short stories relating the 
adventures of Jackie and Peetie BowWow proves 
that the author still has an inexhaustible store 
of good-night tales for tiny children. The “Bed- 
time Stories Series” consists of rabbit, squirrel, 
duck and dog narratives, including a short story 
for each day, told in a simple, catchy style that 
will make the youngsters anxious for bedtime 
and the accompanying animal tale. 

The puppies find that getting into mischief is 
the easiest thing in the world, and for all their 
misdemeanors they are amply punished in a way 
to delight the juveniles. 


Kewpies and Dotty Darling, The. 
George H. Doran Company. 

Verses and pictures for this are by Rose 
Cecil O’Neill. The Kewpies are a species of 
Brownie and the artist has created in them a 
new kind of fantastic, mischievous gnome that 
will strongly appeal to the childish imagination. 
The book is one long delight of Kewpie adven- 
tures, into which enters a cunning small girl, 
Dotty Darling. 


Light of the World, The. 
My Picture Hymn Book. 
First Steps. 
George H. Doran Company. 

Nursery books in a popular series, of which 
these are three new volumes. The first is Bible 
stories, the second is a book of children’s hymns 
—the kind used in the Sunday school—and the 
third is miscellaneous stories with verses put 
to the alphabet and easily read little tales. The 
books are pictured in bright colors. 


Little Songs. 
By Tom Pierce Cowling. George H. Doran 
Company. 

A book of childish verses set to music for 
nursery use. Just the thing for a child with a 
musical taste and a mother or nurse who can 
play. The accompaniments are very simple, and 
the book is beautifully illustrated in color and 
black and white. 


Merry and Bright. 
By Cecil Aldin. George H. Dczan Com- 
pany. 

Merry and Bright are two new Cecil Aldin 
dogs. .\* Merry says: “I’m an English dog, 
Tam. . . . Bright is a German and he is a 
sausage already. lf ever there was a 
silly name for a sausage it is Bright.” Together 
the two have great times, and the small boy or 
girl who likes dogs will be immensely enter- 
tained by the adventures of these two. Mr. 
Aldin has painted them in many poses, each 
making a vastly interesting picture. 


Merry Book, The. 

My Birthday Book. 
By Githa Sowerby. George H. Doran 
Company. 

These are two charming books for fastidious 
children, who like delicate white bindings and 
pictures in soft tints. Millicent Sowerby makes 
the pictures for these quaint little books, and 
they are more than a little suggestive of Kate 
Greenaway. The selections are piquant rhymes 
that will appeal to the small child. 


Mongrel Puppy Book, The. 
By Cecil Aldin. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 
The new Cecil Aldin book for this year, the 
autobiography of a clever little mongrel pup 
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whose adventures are pictured in Mr. Aldin’s 
characteristic manner. 


Mother Goose in Holland. 
By May Audobon Post. 
& Co. 

The Mother Goose rhymes in a large, attrac- 
tive book, illustrated in bright colors, all the 
people of the poems translated into quaint Dutch 
figures that will prove of unfailing and unending 
delight to the small child. A unique Christmas 
book that will make an ideal nursery book. 


George W. Jacobs 





From Mother Goose in Holland 


Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes. 
Edited by Edric Vrendenburg. 
Tuck & Sons. 

Although Mother Goose Rhymes are familiar 
to all, few there are who realize that Mrs. 
Goose was not a myth, but a Bostonian of two 
centuries ago, who entertained her grandson 
with these jingling rhymes. 

The book is full of fascinating illustrations 
by Mabel Lucie Attwell, and will delight both 
the eyes and ears of the wee youngsters. 


Raphael 


Old Rhymes with New Tunes. 
By Richard Runciman Terry. 
Green & Co. 

The old nursery rhymes set to catchy new 
music—“Hush-a-bye Baby,” “Baby Bunting,” 
“Doctor Foster,” “Little Miss Muffet,” “Little 
Jack Horner,” “Dapple Grey” and “Hey Diddle- 
Diddle.” Cleverly pictured by Gabriel Pippet— 
a real nursery book. 


Longmans, 


Peek-a-Boos at Play, The. 
By Chloe Preston. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

The Peek-a-Boos came into being for the first 
time last year. They make the most delight- 
ful playmates imaginable. Done in striking col- 
ors, with their quaintly grotesque characteristics 
cleverly suggested in each picture, the Peek-a- 
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Boos are just the sort of diversion a small child 
needs in a book. And the short verses are easily 
read and as easily memorized. 


Prayers for Little Men and Women. 
By “John Martin.” Harper & Brothers. 
Exquisite thoughts in the form of short 
prayers. The right kind of thing for a child 19 
learn, instilling into the young mind those ideas 
that make for character and grace. 


Princess Rags and Tatters. 
By Harriet T. Comstock. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 

The story of a dear little girl, who lived with 
her “mudder” in the third floor back of a tene- 
ment. But Janet knew herself to be a princess, 
always a lost princess, searching for her garden 
the garden of dreams. How Janet met Teddy, 
the rich, little boy, and was the means of reunit- 
ing Teddy’s mother and grandfather, and how 
Teddy’s automobile helped Janet to find her 
garden—all this makes a touching story, a fairy- 
tale right out of real life. And there are beau- 
tiful pictures printed in color, so that it all forms 
a rarely attractive Christmas book, a book that 
boys and girls will read and read again, be- 
cause they will love the little “Princess Rags 
and Tatters.” 





Pussy’s Class. 
Edited by Laure Claire Foucher. 
Yard & Co. 
A tiny book for tiny readers, containing three 
stories in rhymes of short words, printed in big 
type, with pleasing pictures. 


Red Book for Children, The. 
Golden Book for Children, The. 
Edited by Mrs. Herbert Strang. George H. 
Doran Company. 
Miscellaneous stories collected from many 
small books, with a whole host of pictures in 
color and quaint drawings to illustrate the text. 


Moffat, 


Robin’s Rambles. 
3y May Byron. 
pany. 
A choice picture book for baby, one that the 
very little boy and girl who can read will read. 


George H. Doran Com- 


Some Little Cooks and What They Did 
By Elisabeth Hoyt. W. A. Wilde Company. 
Little stories for little children with a lot of 
pleasing pictures, the kind of small book a child 
loves to have read. 


Story of the Discontented Little Elephant, The. 
By E. R. Somerville. Longmans, Green & 
Co. 

A rhyme about an elephant with clever 
sketches in pen and ink and color by the author. 

A book to attract small boys. 


Story of Joseph, The. 
Story of David, The. 
By Edward Leigh Pell. 
pany. 

Two volumes in a series, “Pell’s Bible Stor- 
ies,” tales of Bible heroes told in the words 
of the Scriptures so arranged as to make them 
understandable to children. 


F. H. Revell Com- 
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’Twas the Night Before Christmas. 
By Clement C. Moore. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
The old-time favorite rhyme in a new setting, 


Bird Book, The. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 

Bird pictures of a superior character by Wil- 
liam Foster, reproduced in color and mounted 
on dark art mats. Each bird has its brief, in- 
teresting description by May Byron. 


Book of Baby Birds, The. 
By E. J. Detmold. George H. Doran Com- 


pany. 

Uniform with The Book of Baby Beasts of 
last year, a volume of the most attractive pic- 
tures for children. Mr. Detmold draws with a 
delicacy of feeling, an accuracy of line and an 
effectiveness of color that make his pictures at 
once striking and helpful, and the brief descrip- 
tions by Florence E. Dugdale supply informa- 
tion that will be interesting and delightful even 
to the very young. 


Book of Saints and Heroes, The. 
By Mrs. Lang. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Historic and biographic stories of famous 
saints and heroes, adapted for young readers. 
Stories of St. Augustine, St. Columba, St. Mar- 
garet of Scotland, St. Francis, St. George and 
many others of different lands and times. II- 
lustrated in colors, with other graceful draw- 
ings in black and white, this is one of the very 
interesting juveniles that has also a permanent 
value in contents. 


Brave Deeds of American Sailors. 
By Robert B. Duncan. George W. Jacobs 
& Co. 

A book of biography for boys, telling thrill- 
ing tales of John Paul Jones, Alexander Perry, 
Farragut, Admiral Dewey and Hobson. Fully 
illustrated, it gives an admirable history book 
and suggests something unique and useful in 
the text-book line. 


Willcox Smith. A beautiful but inexpensive 
edition that ought to win a good deal of popu- 
larity at Christmas time. 


BOOKS THAT TEACH THINGS 


Cherry Tree Children. 
By Mary Frances Blaisdell. Little, Brown 
& Co. 

A new book in the “Boy Blue” series, made 
up of little stories of animals and birds, illus- 
trated with bright lithographs. The types are 
large, making the volume suitable for the read- 
ing of youngsters in their first school year. 


Historic Poems and Ballads. 

naa S. Holland. George W. Jacobs 

oO. 
One of the “Historic Series for Young People,” 
a collection of poems such as “Horatius,” by 
Macaulay; “The Skeleton in Armor,” by Long- 
fellow; “Bruce and the Spider,” “Paul Revere’s 
Ride” and many others, each with a descriptive 
introduction giving information about the poems 
and their writers. The books are attractively 

illustrated. 


Jatakas, The, Tales of India. 
Retold by Ellen C. Babbitt. The Century 
Company. 

These tales for little children of animal life 
are gathered from India’s folk-lore and told 
by Miss Babbitt with the direct simplicity and 
brevity suited to the young mind. It is natural 
to the child to personify everything—to think 
of animals talking, laughing, taking part in the 
everyday affairs of life. These stories will 
therefore appeal strongly to them. 

There is a fine moral tone throughout—kind- 
ness to animals, thoughtfulness to others, the 
spirit of unity. In the tale of “The Banyan 
Deer,” which offered itself to save a doe and 
her young we have a picture of noble self-sac- 
rifice that will not fail to impress a child. Dr. 
Felix Adler in his Moral Instructions of Chil- 
dren says, “The Jakata Tales contain deep 
truths and are calculated to impress lessons of 
great moral beauty.” 
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John and Betty's Scotch History Visit. 
By Margaret Williamson. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. 

A story for boys and girls of a boy and girl 
who took a trip to England and Scotland and 
there discovered many interesting things and 
learned much of educational value. 


Little King and the Princess True, The. 
By Mary Earle Hardy. Rand, McNally & 
Z 


0. 

A gift-book for children that is instructive 
as well as interesting from the story point of 
view. It contains little stories about ferns, 
brooks, rocks, butterflies, stars and many other 
things in nature, and each story is admirably 
told in a way to excite the childish interest. 
Beautiful photographs have been used as illus- 
trations, with the result that the book is charm- 
ing in appearance as well as pleasing in contents. 


Seashore Book, The. 

By E. Boyd Smith. Houghton Mifflin Com- 

pany. 

A series of color pictures reproduced from 

paintings of various phases of seashore life— 
“The Shipyard,” “Clam Digging,” “The Wreck,” 
“Whaling,” “Burned at Sea,” etc. Each picture 
h2e a vage of descriptive text aimed to explain 
the drawing ic young readers. 


Tales and Talks from History. 
H. M. Caldwell Company. 

Historical stories for children, so arranged 
that each story has one or two pages with a 
picture opposite. These pictures are in black 
and white and color, and the stories are told 


PAPER PICTURE 


A, B, C of Horses, The. 
Raphael Tuck & Son. 
A paper nursery alphabet book, with a horse 
picture and a descriptive line for each letter of 
the alphabet. Brightly colored and attractive. 


Animal Life Painting Book. 
Raphael Tuck & Son. 

One of a series of painting books, containing 
the paints with the book. An excellent idea 
since it does away with much smearing and 
untidiness, 


Buttercups and Daisies. 
Two Little Kittens. 
My Little Dog. 
George H. Doran Company. 

Nursery rhymes in charming books quarto 
size, with full-page color pictures. Attractively 
bound and rich in entertaining reading and illus- 
trations. 


Hans the Dutchman. 
True Stories About Animals. 
Enchanted Land, The. 
Molly and Me. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 

Board covered story-books in the “Grand 
Prize” series, No. 2. Books for very small 
readers, with attractive colored pictures. 


simply in easy words, printed in big type. There 
are the stories of William Tell, Handel, Co- 
lumbus, Charlemagne, Bruce, Sidney, Queen 
Elizabeth and many others that embody famous 
anecdotes and well-accepted legends. Just the 
book with which to introduce a child to the great 
romantic world of ancient, mediaeval and early 
modern history. 


Ulysses of Ithaca. 

Achilles. 

Gods and Heroes. 

Emin Pasha. 

David Livingstone. 

General (“Chinese”) Gordon. 

Stanley's Journey Through the Dark Continent. 

Argonautic Expedition and the Labors of Her- 

cules, The. 

Translated and adapted from the German 
of Ferdinand Schmidt and Carl Frederick 
Becker by George P. Upton. A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. 

New volumes in “Life Stories for Young 
People,” biographies in pocket volumes that are 
now standard in the homes and in the schools. 
All illustrated and uniformly bound, a real edu- 
cational work for the youthful reader. 


Uncle Wiggily's Adventures. 
By Howard R. Garis. R. F. Fenno & Co. 
Uncle Wiggily is a gentleman rabbit, duly 
spectacled and high-hatted, and his adventures 
are here given for the benefit of the children 
who are not too grown-up to believe in fairy- 
land and the wonders of rabbit-lore. 


BOOKS FOR BABY 


Holiday Series, The. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 

Baby picture books, the pictures mounted on 
cotton cloth to make the books untearable. The 
titles are Puffers, a book about steam-cars; The 
Jungle Toy Book, a book of animals; Mother 
Goose A, B, C, and Farmyard Families, pictures 
of domestic animals. 


Jumbo Talks. 

Let’s Dress Up. 

The Three Bears. 

Dolly's Book of Nursery Rhymes. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 

A “Surprise Series” of novelty paper books 
of nursery verse and stories. Shaped covers 
with movable parts make these books the kind 
of toy that will delight the very small boy and 
girl, while the big, gay pictures will provide 
unending entertainment. 


Musical Nursery Rhymes. 
Jappy Jingles. 
Little Red Riding Hood. 
Tiles and Tales. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 

A new “Diploma Series” of big paper picture 

books for tiny children. Brightly lithographed 
(Continued on page 312) 
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For the Reader of New Fiction 


George Helm* 
ICTURE to 
yourself the fig- 
ure of a lanky, 
uncouth young 
lawyer of the 
Middle West—a 
kind of Abra- 
ham Lincoln in 
the twentieth 
century — and 
you have the 
hero of the late Mr. Phillips’ novel. The 
story deals with the rise of a briefless 
young attorney from obscurity to be Gov- 
ernor of his State, fighting his way upward 
against the tactics of bosses and political 
machines, bringing consternation to law- 
defying corporations, and preaching the 
gospel that is now abroad in the land— 
equal opportunity for all, special privilege 
for none. It is a stirring tale, told with 
all the energy which Phillips could put 
into fiction. Of course, the idea of using 
the character and career of Lincoln for 
such a purpose is not an absolutely novel 
experiment. But it takes courage to 
model an imaginary person on the lines of 
an historic great man, and Phillips was not 
lacking in that quality. 

The author’s peculiar faults and virtues 
appear in this novel. The figure of 
George Helm is full of virility, of a certain 


*Grorce Het. By David Graham Phillips. 
D. Appleton & Co. 








savage strength, but susceptible of moods 
of deep tenderness. He dominates every 
scene, and all the other men and women 
are second-rate compared with him. But 
the reader feels that the hero does not live 
up to his reputation. The opening chapter 
leads one to expect more from him than 
he shows later on. If the author intended 
Helm to be a man of humor he has, to a 
certain extent, failed; for the chief trait 
of the hero is earnestness, not humor. 
The rise of Helm to the highest position 
in his native State proceeds with such 
apparent ease, that it suggests a giant 
brushing aside houses of cardboard. One 
of the defects of the novel is that Phillips 
permits a political view to get in the path 
of the story and interfere with the action. 
There is little background to the story— 
everything is suppressed that might give 
pause to the quick march of events. 
Phillips is decidedly better at drawing 
men than women. The character of 
Eleanor Clearwater, while in most respects 
pleasing and in harmony with the facts of 
feminine psychology, suggests that the 
author was in the habit of making hasty 
guesses in his study of women. There is, 
moreover, something sardonic in Phillips’ 
treatment of love themes, and a tendency 
to elevate half-truths to the plane of per- 
fect wisdom now and then crops out. But, 
as was said above, the story has energy, it 
moves briskly from the first page to the 
last, and there are no chapters to skip. 
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As political novels go, George Helm is 
unquestionably in the class of those worth 
reading. ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Trying Out Torchy* 


Have you ever been blue? When all 
outdoors is bleak and dismal, have you felt 
disconsolate and utterly wretched? If so, 
an absolutely sure cure to dissipate these 
discomforts is the new book relating 
Torchy’s escapades. 

*Chimmie Fadden” was a continuous 
joke in slang, but this volume even excels 
in wit and humor, not to mention the fact 
that it surpasses its predecessor for the 
vernacular of the streets. 


The Adventures of Napoleon 
Princet 


Napoleon Prince is a character creation 
worthy of Mr. Oppenheim’s best efforts. 
Paralyzed, compelled to go about in a 
wheel-chair, Napoleon carries on his busi- 
ness of relieving the rich of some of their 
possessions and of infusing adventure and 
excitement into the quiet of many lives. 

Napoleon is unique in his methods, and 
unlimitedly resourceful; the recital of the 
way in which he accomplishes apparently 
impossible projects inspires one with a 
profound respect not only for him, but for 
the author who exhibits so much of in- 
ventive faculty in arranging his actions. 


Tamsiet 

Miss Napier has done no book so full 
of promise as her Faithful Failure. This 
new book, Tamsie, has again the atmos- 
phere of nature, the exuberance of wild, 
untamed things; her Tamsie is again a 
feminine creation, and her Stag-Fellow 
has a wonderful individuality of his own. 
3ut though the story of Tamsie’s love for 
the Stag-Fellow gains through its back- 
ground of gypsy-life and gypsy-character, 
it also loses through the mass of detail 
introduced concerning that background, 
as if the author had stored a certain 
amount of information away and felt im- 


*Tryinc Out Torcny. By Sewell Ford. E. 
J. Clode. 

+THE ADVENTURES OF NAPOLEON Prince. By 
May Edginton. Cassell & Co. 

tTamsizc. By Rosamond Napier. George 
H. Doran Company. 


pelled by true conscientious. scruples to 
leave none of it unproffered to her reader. 
The continuous use of gypsy dialect— 
necessitating parenthetical translations—is 
irritating, to say the least, and detracts 
greatly from the interest in the action of 
the story. 

For a tale so full of really fine passages, 
Tamsie is pitiably lacking in effect as a 
whole. 


The Olympian* 

When a young man starts out to do 
great things he needs grit. For a while it 
looked as if the hero of this story lacked 
that essential quality. But time eliminated 
the softer perceptions, and much of the 
finer feeling; with power ambition grew 
and with ambition greater power. 

Briefly the story is that of a young 
Westerner who comes East to conquer a 
fortune. His struggles in New York 
almost accomplish his failure; then his 
iron resolve asserts itself; he develops a 
capacity to bluff and then an ability to 
bully; we leave a king in steel, with the 
daughter of a multi-millionaire for wife 
and a great fortune already accumulated. 
We leave him a king of high finance, a 
ruler of men and a mighty force in the 
world of men—he is indeed the “Olym- 
pian.” 

The larger meanings of the story are 
implied—the truth of the old Bible ques- 
tion, “What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?” The picture we have of the man 
who has won the race and who thinks he 
is satisfied—it is a picture of tragedy, the 
greatest tragedy the universe has known, 
the tragedy of the man who is the slave 
of power and of gold. 


The Vortext 


We do not doubt that the main thought 
in the author’s mind is to tell the story. 
But this he has not done as well as some 
other things that he may not have tried 
to do. The story moves ponderously and, 
while giving the impression from the first 
that something is going to “happen,” the 
book is more than half-finished before any- 


*THEe OtympPIAN. By James Oppenheim. Har- 
per & Brothers. 

+THE Vortex. By Clive Holland. McBride, 
Nast & Co. 
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thing really does. There are a great many 
long and rather dull conversations, and, 
except for a slight touch here and there, 
the life and gayety of the Latin quarter, 
which the book purports to depict, are 
sadly missing. 

But the thing that Mr. Holland has 
done, and done admirably, is the contrast 
between the young and guileless Massa- 
chusetts boy, with marked ability and de- 
termination to succeed, and the same boy 
a year later, who has lost his moral sense 
and yielded to the a!lurements of his model 
—a much stronger character than is he— 
and then sinks further down through 
drink until his art is almost gone, his am- 
bition dead and himself a wreck of a man, 
and all this is brought about through a 
chain of events that seem at first so little 
his fault. 

There is a sudden awakening before it 
is too late, and while the author leaves 
much to be desired in the character de- 
velopment, he reclaims his hero and the 
poor little model and starts them out in 
life again under better conditions. 


Eve’s Other Children* 


To many magazine readers Nazileh 
Siwaya, the dusky little Syrian, is already 
a well-known and delightful little ac- 
quaintance, and this book, a collection of 
short stories about her and other poor 
Syrians in New York, will therefore be 
very welcome. 

Brooklyn is a strange land to these pic- 
turesque Orientals—a land of odd cus- 
toms, of undue hurrying and of many 
heathens. Seen through Mrs. Baldwin’s 
eyes it becomes an interesting background 
for the painting of many fascinating pic- 
tures of Oriental children and grown-ups. 
Their delights are simple and genuine, 
their emotions strong. And there is never 
any foolish sentiment to mar the attrac- 
tiveness of the stories. 

Most readers will remember “The Rug 
of Her Fathers,” “The Camel of Bethle- 
hem,” “Tooth of the Antar,” “Ten 
Pieces of Silver,” “Eve’s Other Children,” 
“The Gift of Tongues,” as well as several 
others, equally delightful, but perhaps not 
so well known. 





-*Eve’s Orner CHILDREN. By Lucille Baldwin 
Van Slyke. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


The Brothers Kamarasov* 


This new translation of Dostoevsky’s 
last and perhaps greatest novel, by Con- 
stance Garnett, is said to be the first com- 
plete English version, although the book 
itself appeared over thirty years ago. 
This fact, it is to be feared, will not make 
it more widely read, for the work has 
generally been regarded as far too long. 
To the few who are lovers of Russian lit- 
erature, however, the eight hundred and 
thirty odd closely printed pages will not 
be one too many. Fulness and breadth 
are essential to this great master of real- 
ism. Indeed, it is in the little irrelevant 
scenes of disease, poverty, and sordid vice 
that his power is most impressive. 

The Brothers Kamarasov represents 
Dostoevsky’s best. Written like all his 
other books under the pressure of debt and 
trouble and without the leisure for pains- 
taking care that he envied in Tolstoi and 
Turgenev, it nevertheless shows his firm 
desire to express not only the realities, but 
also his ideals of Russian life and charac- 
ter. Even in the two doomed sons of the 
depraved Kamarasov, as well as in the 
sinless Alyosha, there are glimpses of spir- 
ituality. It is a remarkable thing that at 
the end of sixty years of such constant 
suffering as can hardly be imagined, Dos- 
toevsky should have written with so little 
bitterness. Those who have read only 
Crime and Punishment will find here a 
novel even more compelling. 


A Man’s Worldt 


The author of this novel would have 
his readers believe that it is the autobiog- 
raphy of one Arnold Whitman. The book 
reminds one of a series of clippings from 
the yellowest of yellow journals, skilfully 
joined together by one who knows how to 
handle the sharpest tools of the literary 
craft. In other words, the book deals 
with variations rather than with ordinary 
types of human beings. The young theo- 
logical student drags his cloth in the mire; 
the pretty Sunday-school teacher breaks 
the seventh commandment; the minister’s 
wife loses her faith in Christianity on 


*Tue BrorHers KAMaARASOV. By Fyodor Dos- 
toevsky. (Translated from the Russian by Con- 
stance Garnett). The MacMillan Company. 

+A Man’s Wortp. By Albert Edwards. The 
Macmillian Company. 
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her deathbed, the public librarian wants 
his books kept clean on the shelves and 
unsoiled by city circulation; the Fifth 
Avenue pastor is a greater press agent 
than a pastor; the university professor 
makes fun of settlement work; the fas- 
cinating nurse in the hospital is immoral, 
not to use the harsher word; the Tam- 
many Judge mixes mercy with legal jus- 
tice in his decision; the finest type of 
womanhood found in the book comes 
straight from the city tenderloin. 

But why multiply the incidents in which 
Whitman is either a spectator or an actor? 
They cover the time when as an orphan 
he went to make his home with his uncle, 
a Methodist minister of the old school, 
up to the time in his career when he be- 
comes a great criminologist. Whitman’s 
views on life are interesting, but they can 
scarcely be taken as guideposts for youths 
just entering upon “a man’s world.” 


With the Merry Austrians* 


This is one of that class of novels where 
everything ends well and the right people 
marry and live happy ever after. It is a 
good sort for tired brains. It requires no 
effort, no nerve-tension nor hair-risings. 
There are the usual features of the novel 
—the hero, heroine and villain—this time 
a “lady villain” in the character of a Ger- 
man Baroness. She is a very proper vil- 
lain, but one feels rather sorry for her 
at times, because she does love the hero 
in a way. There is a charming young 
German officer, gallant, true and brave, 
who is in love with the heroine, but, not 
being cast in the title role, he has to step 
aside and give the desired place to the 
hero. 

The story is simply told, everything hap- 
pens just as one would expect—there are 
no surprises and no “situations,” but it is 
thoroughly interesting throughout, and, 
after all, that is one of the tests of a good 
story. 


The Cradle of the Deept 


Barely escaping death in a shipwreck, 
Eleanor Channing is cast out upon the sea 
with two men, and finds herself in an 


*WiTH THE Merry Austrians. By Amy Mc- 
Laren. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

+TueE CRADLE oF THE Deep. By Jacob Fisher. 
Ll. © Page & Co. 


awkward position when they finally come 
upon an uninhabited island in the Pacific. 

John Starbuck, second officer on the 
vessel that was shipwrecked, proves him- 
self a gentleman by doing everything 
within his power to make Eleanor com- 
fortable. A Frenchman, Aubert by name, 
on the other hand, makes violent love to 
Eleanor. 

Luckily, Starbuck appears on the scene, 
and in the mad struggle between the two 
men the Frenchman is killed. 

Starbuck is a man of action, and he 
immediately sets about making a shelter, 
devising clothing and obtaining other small 
conveniences for Eleanor. Naturally the 
two fall desperately in love after being 
thrown together in constant companion- 
ship for over a year. 

To make a fitting climax to a strong 
story, help appears in the guise of a ship 
commanded by a friendly captain, and the 
two shipwrecked people are married be- 
fore starting for home. 


When the Forests are Ablaze* 


To what grave dangers and imminent 
perils the forest rangers and dwellers in 
the woodlands of the far West are ex- 
posed comparatively few people thor- 
oughly realize. 

Just how appalling are forest fires— 
how they devastate miles upon miles of 
beautiful and valuable timber land—one 
may gain some idea of in his vivid story 
of a “homesteader.” 

Jane Myers, tired of school teaching, 
takes up a claim in the Northwest. She 
is twenty-nine, plucky, venturesome, and 
is somewhat of a puzzle to the two forest 
rangers who overlook her “claim” in their 
forest duties. 

She is “snowed in” during a severe win- 
ter, has a thrilling encounter with a cougar 
and a most horrible and exciting time in 
the forest fire which lays waste the dense 
woods about her. 

Both the “rangers” propose to Jane, and 
she finally accepts Leonard Goss, the 
Deputy Superintendent. 

Aside from its fictional interest, how- 
ever, the volume is of particular interest 
because of the information it gives about 


*WHEN THE Forests ARE ABLAZE. By Kath- 
erine B. Judson. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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the forest service and the need for gov- 
ernment protection. 


The Cahusac Mystery* 


Returning from a reception one evening, 
walking to his home, Malcolm Cahusac, 
English diplomatist, was mysteriously mur- 
dered. ‘The murderer escaped, and the 
police were unable to tell anything of the 
case. Cahusac left a widow and a small 
son by his first wife—an American. 

Malcolm Cahusac, Jr., was educated at 
Oxford and the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, returning to England upon attaining 
his majority. When he reached London 
he decided to insist upon hearing from his 
stepmother his father’s story, of which he 
knew little because of his youth at the 
time of its happening. 

His stepmother tells him that his father 
was murdered by political foes, and that 
she has been blackmailed ever since his 
death by men who knew of facts detrimen- 
tal to Cahusac, senior’s, character. She 
has just learned, she tells him, that the 
accusations are false and that she has been 
the victim of wicked conspirators, when 
they are attacked by some one who has 
gained entrance to the house. Mrs. Cahu- 
sac never regains consciousness, and Mal- 
colm, stricken with murderous intent, is 
ill for some time. 

From that time his life is given up to 
one ambition—to solve the mystery of his 
father’s death. Political ambition, love 
and friendships are subservient to the one 
object. 

How he tracks down the murderer, fol- 
lows the trail from London to Paris and 
back again—how he loses his first love and 
is forsaken by many of his friends—these 
are things told in detail. 

And if Lorrie Maddesson is too clever 
—DeSarsan too wicked—Alice too gener- 
ous and too weak—for real life, one should 
remember that it is but fiction after all. 


The Cost of Itt 


When Henry Mostyn discovered that 
his mother was not dead, and that his 
father, Lord Mostyn, had rather cruelly 
deserted her in his youth, he told his father 


*Tue Canusac Mystery. By K. and Hes- 
ketch Pritchard. Sturgis & Walton Company. 

+Tue Cost or It. By Eleanor Mordaunt. 
Sturgis & Walton Company. 


plainly what he thought of him and left 
at once the comfortable English estate on 
which he had been brought up. 

It was not until he found his mother— 
a pretty, but weak and foolish little 
Creole, living with many shifty and shift- 
less relatives on a run-down sugar planta- 
tion—not only had he found her, settled 
down on the plantation and been ostra- 
cised by English society and black-balled 
by a club he wished to join, that he real- 
ized just how hard life would be for him 
in the new sphere. White he was, but his 
relatives were not, and the island society 
did not forget the fact. 

However, all this did not stop the girl 
who fell in love with him from marrying 
Henry, but it was after their marriage, 
rather than before, that the real complica- 
tions set in. Their love for each other is 
strong enough to stand the tests—and 
tests there are! 

It is simply a question of race and the 
unwiseness of intermarriage. The story is 
sometimes rather theatrical in the telling— 
the villains are most villainous indeed, 
and Henry himself becomes remarkably 


wise and grown-up in an incredibly short 
time. 


The Lovers* 


Dartmoor in the eighteenth century, 
with George the Third on the throne— 
there you have the place and the politics 
for Mr. Phillpotts’ new novel. 

Two Dartmoor maidens, one of high 
and the other of low degree, fall in love 
with two Americans, captured during Rev- 
olutionary days and held prisoners in the 
Dartmoor jail, and plot and plan vigor- 
ously to aid their lovers in escaping. 

The maids succeed in winning release 
and safe return for their lovers, but there 
are in the meantime no lack of thrilling 
adventures. 

It is a showy and colorful story, with 
a dash and a swing to keep the reader 
turning pages; for not only are there the 
two heroes and heroines who have stirring 
adventures, but there are other Dartmoor 
folk—of the Phillpotts variety—desperate 
highwaymen, an innkeeper, and other char- 
acters who have a part in the story and 
add to its interest. 


~ *T He Lovers. By Eden Phillpotts. Rand Me- 
Nally & Co. 
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Marriage* 

For all practical purposes this novel 
might have been called “Money.” The 
plot is that of yesterday, but the setting is 
distinctly that of to-day. The heroine, 
Marjorie, narrowly escapes the mercenary 
matrimonial alliance planned by her par- 
ents, but is saved by the unannounced ar- 
rival of the hero, who drops from an aero- 
plane to the lawn. 

At the recent international congress of 
chemists, held in New York, the announce- 
ment was made that the greatest chemical 
discovery of recent years was the method 
of making synthetic rubber. Mr. Wells 
has his hero engaged in the manufacture 
of this product. Money is made, but not 
so rapidly as the heroine spends it. Love 
has to submit to the test tube in the labor- 
atory of the home. Society, politics and 
business are all subjects in this tale for 
qualitative and quantitative analysis. 

The story is different from most fiction 
of the day in that it does not end with 
marriage, but really begins with that event. 


The Golden Roset 


Unlike her gifted brother, Marion Craw- 
ford, who took Italy for the background 
of many of his romances, Mrs. Frazer. 
with J. P. Stahlmann, has chosen to create 
a place of imagination in that part of Ger- 
many made famous by Wagner in his tril- 
ogy. The present novel is a story of fine 
quality, well thought out, well expressed. 
The character analysis, while not so subtle 
as Marion Crawford’s, is nevertheless 
keen and clear-cut, showing the authors to 
be other than novices in their work. At 
times the movement is slow, but the in- 
terest holds to the end, and one does not 
willingly pause until the story is finished. 
It is painfully tragic, yet given the exist- 
ing circumstances is entirely probably. The 
barest outline is all we can give here. A 
highborn German family is on terms of 
intimacy with the reigning family of this 
imaginary Germany. The young Prince 
Ferdinand and Rose Karolai are playmates 
and devoted friends from their childhood. 
No one seems to think to what this may 
lead until Rose, at seventeen, radiantly 
beautiful, tells her mother that she and 

*MarriacE. By H. G. Wells. Duffield & Co. 

+THe Gotpen Rost. By Mrs. Hugh Frazer 
and J. I. Stahlmann. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


“Ferdi” are going to be married. No rea- 
son, no persuasion can bring the young 
people to sane thinking. Through some 
trickery on the part of a relative of the 
girl they are secretly married, but poor 
Rose’s happiness is short-lived. She soon 
finds that her royal husband has a life to 
live in which she has no share, and then 
after two years her marriage is declared 
void, and the Prince contracts a royal alli- 
ance. The book closes with a picture of 
the poor little heroine living quietly and 
peacefully in a convent, where she takes 
refuge in the first shock of her tragedy. 


The Long Portage* 


In the amount of thrilling adventures 
and actions this book can scarcely be sur- 
passed. It is alive with them from be- 
ginning to end. 

It is the story of Englishmen exploring 
in the Canadian “backwoods.” Two 
noblemen, cousins, go out together with an 
expedition ; one returns, the other is left 
to die from cold and starvation. The for- 
mer lies about the adventures in that wild, 
forsaken country, and puts the blame, 
which is actually his, upon a Canadian 
guide, who has also died. Lisle, a friend 
of the guide, determines to prove the lat- 
ter’s innocence, and finally does so after 
many marvelous experiences. 

Lisle’s ability to cope with all difficul- 
ties, his readiness for every emergency, his 
strength, courage and determination to 
succeed at all hazards, win him the love 
of Millicent, the sister of the dead English- 
man, and the cousin of the traitor. Many 
complications arise, but finally all ends 
well. 


Mrs. Lancelott 


Mr. Hewlett maintains that this is to be 
his last novel. In some ways we are almost 
glad to believe this, since in more recent 
years our Hewlett novels have been 
spoiled by much that is unsavory, even 
when presented with the wonderful finish 
and superfine quality of the Hewlett man- 
ner at its best. 

Mrs. Lancelot is a novel of the Georgian 
era. The beautiful heroine is the beloved 


*THe Lonc Porracr. By Harold Bindloss. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

+Mrs. Lancetot. By Maurice Hewlett. The 
Century Company. 
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of three men—her husband, the cold but 
ambitious Charles; the Duke of Devizes, 
the greatest man in England at the time; 
and Gervaise Poore, a poet of passionate 
quality, the friend of Tom Moore, and the 
runaway lover of Mrs. Lancelot, who, hav- 
ing kept a Duke her friend without sub- 
mitting to his desire for her, succumbs 
to the poet and yields to the fire of his 
nature and his poetry. 

Mr. Hewlett displays some of the finest 
gifts of his satire in the way in which he 
traces the character of Georgiana, the pe- 
culiar, glacial qualities of Charles and the 
balance of the Duke on the one hand as 
contrasted against the unbalance of Ger- 
vaise on the other. The nicety with which 
he adjusts the characteristics of these very 
different individuals and makes them each 
contribute to the more vivid portrayal of 
his central character—the woman they all 
love—is masterly, to say the least. As a 
work of art, the story leaves little to be 
asked for; as a story, it leaves a great deal 
to be desired. 


Paul Rundel* 


Brought up in the midst of people pos- 
sessing rough, passionate natures, Paul 
Rundel had such a character himself, to- 
gether with a bitterness and hatred of God 
and man, much of it brought about prob- 
ably by the almost continuous quarrels 
between his mother and father. 

In a fury of anger, Paul shot the man 
who made love to his mother immediately 
upon the death of Mr. Rundel, and then, 
in a sudden panic of fear, the boy fled 
from his home. 

Years later a man of strong, noble char- 
acter and self-conirol, above all a Chris- 
tian, returned to the region. One would 
never have recognized this stranger as 
Paul Rundel but for his name. 

While a child Paul had met his ideal in 
the form of Ethel, the beautiful little 
daughter of a nearby wealthy family. 

For her part, Ethel had been attracted 
to the strong, courageous boy. 

When Paul returned he found Ethel 
embittered by the loss of her girl friend 
and with absolutely no faith in God. 

How Paul helped Ethel by his gentle 
strength and kindness and brought her 


*PauL Runpev. By Will N. Harben. Harper 
& Brothers. 


again to reason can only be realized by a 
reading of the book. 

The story is full of force, and portrays 
in a wonderful way the character of a man 
who in childhood gave promise of being a 
criminal, but who developed into a rarely 
good man. 


The Island of Beautiful Things* 

Charming in appearance, as well as in 
content, one cannot fail to gain some in- 
spiration from such nobility of thought as 
is presented in this story. As in The 
Money Moon, a small boy leads the hero 
and heroine to happiness, the hero a big, 
strong, sunburnt man, filled with bitterness 
and hatred of the world because the woman 
who was to marry him had deserted him 
at the altar. The heroine is a pure, sweet 
woman, full of a great sympathy, such as 
the man so badly needs. 

The boy makes the man his hero and 
by his very innocence causes him to meas- 
ure up to his great child ideals of manli- 
ness and honor. 

Finally the old wound is healed and the 
Lady and the Man find their way together 
to the “Island of Beautiful Things.” 


The West Windt 

This name is given to a beautiful girl, 
Amy Benham, who, with her father, lived 
out on a ranch in the far West. 

After killing Amy’s father because he 
refused him entrance to the Benham house, 
Girot, a half-breed, kidnapped Amy, in- 
tending to force her to marry him. 

Full of daring, Girot took the girl in a 
boat over a falls, both of them escaping 
death only by a miracle. 

Later, Amy was taken to an Indian 
camp, where help unexpectedly came in 
the form a young Indian girl, who guided 
Amy out of the camp late at night. 

In the meantime plans were being made 
to rescue the girl by her friends. Chief 
among these was Captain Kinnard, who 
intended to make Amy his wife. 

Like all of Mr. Brady’s books, this one 
is extremely interesting and well written. 
It pictures with vividness the life of these 
Western people, and the bravery of the 
women, as well as the men. 


*Tue IsLaAnp oF BEAUTIFUL THINcs. By Will 
Allen Dromgoole. L. C. Page & Co. 

*THe West Winp. By Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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Roddles* 

Ostensibly Dickens is the master under 
whom Mr. Neuman has studied. Certainly 
not since Dickens have we had a character 
so typical of the Dickens genius as this 
of Roddles. Roddles is a London tailor, 
the victim of a wife’s romance with an- 
other man, and the father of twin sons, 
whom he determines to educate at all 
costs, in order that they may, when grown 
up, belong to a higher social scale than that 
to which he himself belongs. The mixed 
tyranny and sacrifice of this father and 
the perseverance with which he pursues 
his purpose is a curious combination of the 
pathetic with the ludicrous. 

It is enough to say that both boys real- 
ize a worldly success commensurate with 
the ideals of their father, and that the old 
man effaces himself in such a manner that 
no one suspects him to be the parent of 
the celebrated physician whose twin 
brother is as justly famed in the law. 

However, by a curious twist in the 
method of handling his story, the author 
contrives to leave upon the father an im- 
pression of a greater real success than that 
with which the illustrious sons are 
crowned, thus teaching a lesson that is not 
without its appeal to the imagination of 
the reader. 


The Strong Handt 


A young English doctor goes into a 
small town to act as assistant to an already 
established physician. The latter is a fop- 
pish, amiable old gentleman, whose small 
skill is only matched by his conscientious 
endeavor to cater to the wishes of the 
various influential individuals of the com- 
munity. The earnest effort which the new 
doctor puts into his practice, and the war 
he finds it necessary to wage against the 
forces that make for the disease-ridden 
quarters inhabited by the poor, place him 
in such opposition to the rich citizens of 
the town and to his own chief that he 
finds it not only discouraging, but almost 
hopeless. 

Love, however, brings compensations 
for the bitter experiences he has to face, 


*RoppLes. By B. Paul Neuman. George H. 
Doran Company. 

{THE Stronc Hanp. By Warwick Deeping 
Cassell & Co. 


and the consciousness of duty thoroughly 
performed gives victory even in the midst 
of what seems like defeat. 

The characterization in the volume is 
strong and admirably accomplished, and 
John Wolf is a hero worthy of so able a 
pen as belongs to Mr. Deeping. 


The Plunderer* 

The mining world of the West gives the 
background against which Roy Norton 
works out a dramatic romance in this 
novel. The operations of a young man 
from the East in a mine that had been 
supposedly useless discovers the machina- 
tions of a rival miner who has been suc- 
cessfully stealing to great amounts from 
this neighbor mine. Strangely enough, the 
young Easterner has fallen in love with 
this other man’s daughter, hence serious 
complications in the matter of dealing with 
the situation arise. 

The plot is wrought to a satisfactory 
climax through a series of intensely dram- 
atic episodes, proving Mr. Norton as here- 
tofore a master of invention and execution 
in the development of situation. 


The Joyous Adventures of Aristide 
Pujolt 


Of all the astonishing and wholly de- 
lightful vagabonds of fiction, none can 
surpass in effrontery, in daring, in charm 
and lovableness this latest creation of W. 
J. Locke. 

The adventures of Aristide are legion— 
each one being a complete story in itself. 
Let one read the first, or, in.fact, any one, 
and the book will not be left unfinished, 
for this child of fortune, this child of 
thirty-five, casts a spell over the reader as 
he did over all who knew him! It is his 
joyous youthfulness, his spontaneity, his 
bubbling happiness and the delight of mere 
living and loving. Aristide Pujol is as 
many-sided as a kaleidescope, full of mis- 
chief, yet equally full of kindness—ridicu- 
lous one moment, and sagacious the next, 
frivolous, yet always clean-minded, 
wasteful but ever generous and in every- 
thing infinitely amusing. 


*THe PLuNpeRER. By Roy Norton. W. J. 
Watt & Co. 
¢TuHE Joyous ADVENTURES OF ARISTRIDE Pujot.. 
By W. J. Locke. John Lane Company. 
(Continued on page 319) 
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Recent Dramas’ 
Reviewed by Albert S. Henry 


N The _ Pigeon 
Mr. Galsworthy 
presents a play 
which, as a por- 
trayal of certain 
aspects of con- 
temporary life, 
fully measures 
up to his best 
work. Such 
dramas as Jus- 
tice and Strife are harsh and stern in 
their realism, but The Pigeon is written 
mainly as a poet would deal with life; 
and it has features distinctly more pleas- 
ing than the author’s earlier plays. In the 
studio of Christopher Wallwyn vagabond 





*TuE Pickton: A Fantasy in Three Acts. By 
John Galsworthy. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

THe Lirrte Dream: An Allegory in Six 
Scenes. By John Galsworthy. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

THe War Gop: A Tragedy in Five Acts. 
By Israel Zangwill. The Macmillan Company. 

To-Morrow: A Play in Three Acts. By Percy 
Mackaye. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

YANKEE Fantasiks: Five One-act Plays. By 
Percy Mackaye. Duffield & Co. 

Pays oF Protest. By Upton Sinclair. Mitch- 
ell Kennerley. 

Emsers: One-act Plays of Contemporary Life. 
By George Middleton. Henry Holt & Co. 

As a Man Tuinxks: A Play in Four Acts. 
By Augustus Thomas. Duffield & Co. 

Lovey Prccy. By J. R. Crawford. Yale 
University Press. 

Tue Gray Stocxinc: And Other Plays. By 
Maurice Baring. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Rust: A Play in Four Acts. By Algernon 
Tassin. Broadway Publishing Company. 


and idealist meet. The artist typifies the 
gentle philanthropist a bit puzzled and 
depressed by the derelicts of the highways 
and utterly unable to understand the birds 
of prey who are ready to pluck him to the 
last feather in return for his well-meant 
acts of charity. In contrast stand the fig- 
ures of scientific and legal gentlemen who 
imagine that they have solved the prob- 
lems which the sordid underworld of mis- 
ery and wasted lives reveals. How the 
gaunt figures of the streets regard those 
who desire to help them is characteristic- 
ally expressed in the cynical philosophy of 
Ferrand, a young French loafer of the 
shabby-genteel kind. He says to Wellwyn: 
“Ah! Monsieur, we, too, ’ave our qualities, 
we others—it wants your courage to 
undertake a career like mine, or like that 
young girl’s. We wild ones—we know a 
thousand times more of life than ever 
will those sirs. They waste their time 
trying to make rooks white. Be kind to 
us if you will, or let us alone like Mees 
Ann, but do not change our skins. Leave 
us to live, or leave us to die when we like 
in the free air. If you do not wish of us, 
you have but to shut your pockets and 
your doors—we shall die the faster.” The 
play shows a keen and ironic appraisal 
of the efforts which are made in the name 
of science to make tame the wild birds 
of the great cities. Mr. Galsworthy proves 
—if, indeed, such a fact needs proof— 
that the frailties and vagaries of human 
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nature are as much a part of the system 
of things as any other phenomenon, and 
that to remedy them calls for action which 
will deal with causes and not merely 
effects. In conclusion it may be pointed 
out that the character of Mrs. Megan is 
one of the subtlest feminine portraits that 
the author has attempted. 

The Little Dream is a lighter piece in 
substance and purpose, but exhibits the 
careful finish which marks Mr. Galswor- 
thy’s work. In six scenes of shifting alle- 
gory the author portrays the dreams of a 
young girl of the Swiss Alps, to whom a 
tourist has paid momentary attention, 
which results in the girl’s affections being 
divided between the stranger and her 
mountaineer lover. Slight as it is, the 
piece has a genuine dramatic interest, and 
the lines of verse which the author has 
composed for the cccasion strike the au- 
thentic note of lyrical poetry. 

The ability to write blank verse— 
especially as a medium for drama—is not 
so common as to warrant but passing 
notice. The War God is composed in 


blank verse throughout, and, though such 


an effort is attended by peculiar difficul- 
ties, Mr. Zangwill has successfully sur- 
mounted them, and has given us a drama 
adapted for the stage and for the study. 
It is a powerful play, conceived in the 
tragic spirit and containing at least two 
characters of exceptional dramatic value— 
Torgrim, the austere, iron-willed Chan- 
cellor, ruler of a militant nation, and 
Frithiof, the mild and philosophic disciple 
of peace and universal love. Mr. Zangwill 
has admirably balanced these types against 
each other, as dramatic interpretations of 
the two personalities whose deeds and 
thoughts have exerted an enormous influ- 
ence on the world—Bismarck and Tolstoi. 
If for no other reason this play will keep 
its place in contemporary drama, be- 
cause of its exceedingly able presentation 
of the two forces—war and peace, which 
are struggling for the dominion over men. 

There is no particular reason why one 
should not put into dramatic form a sci- 
entific doctrine or theory. Mr. Mackaye, 
whose plays always contain some novelty 
of theme or treatment, has chosen eugenics 
for the theme, and To-morrow for the 
significant title of a play which frankly 
treats questions usually reserved for sci- 


entific treatises. The action of the play 
is laid in California and is based upon the 
determination of the daughter of a scien- 
tific plant-breeder to protect herself from 
an undesirable marriage. In parts the 
situations and dialog are rather painful, 
and there is a suggestion of labored effort 
which indicates that Mr. Mackaye is not 
up to his best as in the Scarecrow, and 
Mater. The motive of the play is, of 
course, thoroughly sound, and its under- 
lying thought is what all reasonable men 
and women of our day expect to be the 
law of all civilized communities—to-mor- 
row. 

Readers who value literary merit in the 
drama will find Yankee Fantasies interest- 
ing. As Mr. Mackaye says in a character- 
istic preface, country New England is a 
section where human life is endowed with 
a distinctive drama and poetry. “From 
its half outwintered Puritanism—like 
arbutus from March-thaw banks—bloom 
strange human surprises: some lovely as 
flowers fragrant of their native haunts; 
others exotic, pagan, humorous, grotesque 
with contrasts, which fascinate and pique 
the dramatic artist to interpret them ade- 
quately.” Mr. Mackaye has studied his 
New England to some purpose. Perhaps 
nowhere since the Biglow Papers has the 
Yankee been so vividly and sympathetic- 
ally portrayed as in these five one-act 
plays. 

Four dramatic pieces are gathered under 
the title Plays of Protest. In them Mr. 
Sinclair has expressed his views of the 
modern State and its political, industrial 
and social organization. The plays bear 
the respective titles of “The Nature- 
woman,” “The Machine,’ “The Second- 
Story Man,” and “Prince Hagen.” The 
last named is the most elaborate in con- 
struction and perhaps the best from a 
dramatic viewpoint, with “The Second- 
Story Man” next in order of merit. Mr. 
Sinclair preaches the Gospel of Socialism 
directly and by implication; he scorns the 
conventions of modern society ; to him its 
notions of morals are mere sham, and its 
administration of social justice a gigantic 
compound of folly and stupid blunders. 
The reader of this volume will recognize 
in the author one who is thoroughly in 
earnest, and who is at the same time one 
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of the best equipped of the literary cham- 
pions of the new radicalism. 

The six one-act plays of which Embers 
is the first in order, are extremely close 
and subtle studies of men and women of 
to-day. Mr. Middleton proves himself a 
master of this form, which is to the fully 
developed drama what the short story is 
to the novel. Each play discloses a com- 
plete dramatic action, and with the use of 
from two to four persons furnishes a 
variety of interpretations. Written for 
acting, these plays are arranged for read- 
ing. Their author accurately describes 
them as “studies in consequences and 
readjustments, being, in fact, a further 
expression of some preceding situation.” 

As a Man Thinks will appeal to every 
lover of the drama. Dealing with some 
profoundly vital situations in the domestic 
life of the day, this play has for its author 
a practical playwright who is an adept at 
plot and dialog. The plot develops a 
two-fold interest; on the one hand, a deli- 
cately nurtured girl is wooed by two lovers, 
one worthy, the other a cultured rascal, 
who turns out to be an ex-convict; on the 
other, a successful business man, not over 
scrupulous as to his own deportment, who, 
becoming unjustifiably suspicious of his 
wife, drives her from his home, and in the 
end is brought to a realization of his own 
folly. The drama closes with reconcilia- 
tion and mutual understanding; the age- 
old principles of morality are happily vin- 
dicated, and the fact brought home that 
the evil in a man is that which defiles him, 
rather than the surrounding circumstances 
of his life. After all, what a man thinks 
is the important thing, and Mr. Thomas 
has illustrated and enforced this truth in 
a play which is bright, wholesome and 
brilliantly written. 

Mr. J. R. Crawford, a member of Yale 
University faculty, is the author of Lovely 
Peggy, a play based on the love romance 
of Margaret Woffington and David Gar- 
rick. Written by a scholar and careful 
student of the period, this drama is note- 
worthy for its spirited portrayal of Gar- 
rick and “Peg” Woffington, and for its 
lively and effective dialog. Substantially 
keeping within the bounds of the his- 
torical data, Mr. Crawford has used his 
materials with a wise discretion, and has 
constructed a play that would unquestion- 


ably be well received as a stage produc- 
tion. 

Three plays are included in Mr. Bar- 
ing’s volume, two of which deal with con- 
temporary English life, while the third 
has its scene in Russia. Mr. Baring, with 
delicacy and perfect good-humor, satirizes 
the people who gather at country houses 
and reveal their petty antipathies, their 
love of gossip and mild flirtation. “The 
Grey Stocking” is the better proportioned 
and more interesting of the two English 
plays; though “The Green Elephant”— 
which deals with the absurd and embar- 
rassing consequences of the pawning of a 
rare jewel of that name by the wife of 
an ex-colonial official—is broadly humor- 
ous, and contains scenes of witty dialog 
and amusing situations. “The Double 
Game” is a drama concerning a group of 
Russian revolutionists and the tragic fate 
of a young girl enthusiast who becomes 
involved in their desperate plots only to 
be betrayed by a police spy. In some re- 
spects it is a strong play and Mr. Baring’s 
intimate knowledge of Russian life and 
character has made it possible for him to 
make the most of a situation which readily 
lends itself to dramatic interpretation. 

There is merit in Mr. Tassin’s Rust, the 
main defect of which is unevenness of 
workmanship. The play has for its theme 
a problem which has counterpart in the 
life of more than one American home. 
A wealthy man, absorbed in business in- 
terests, marries a clever and energetic 
woman, with a decided talent for business 
affairs herself. The husband has the 
somewhat passé notion that his wife 
should not trouble herself with anything 
so vulgar as money-getting, but should 
live idly and luxuriously without the 
slightest care. His scheme of things un- 
fortunately conflicts with the primal in- 
stincts of robust human nature; the wife 
accidentally becomes acquainted with a 
hustling real estate speculator, carries on 
a clandestine partnership with him; in- 
volves herself in a position which demands 
explanation, and finally the husband sees 
that his fine-spun theories are set at 
naught by the inexorable demands of a 
nature that is not content dutifully to 
repress all its energies and silently rust. 
There are clever contrasts in the play 
between the woman of the drone species 
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and the woman who demands her full 
share of the activities of modern business 
life. On the whole, the dialog exhibits 
force and a desire to make the best of the 
situation, but in some places it lacks the 
snappiness which the scene demands. 
ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Mark Twain, a Biography* 


After closing the last of the three vol- 
umes of this remarkable biography the 
reader can appreciate the attitude of the 
Howells immediately after one of Mark 
Twain’s visits. They invariably threw 
open all the windows and doors to let out 
the clouds of tobacco smoke, and then 
went to bed to make up for hours squan- 
dered in endless talk. But hardly had the 
guest departed when they found them- 
selves wishing him back on the next 
train. So it is with the Paine biography. 
We turn the last page with our ears ring- 
ing with the incessant discussion, the del- 
uge of anecdote and narrative of inciden- 
tals. It is all rather confusing and chaotic. 
But no sooner have we turned the last 
page than we find ourselves reaching back 
for the first volume to begin all over 
again. 

The present biographer began his rela- 
tions with Mark Twain in 1901. From 
then on Mr. Paine was constantly at the 
side of Mr. Clemens. He kept his note- 
book in hand, and the result is a series of 
vivid lights upon the humorist’s personal 
and literary life. In treating the period 
previous to 1901 the biographer has in- 
vestigated all of his facts at first hand. 
He seems to have visited all of the old 
Twain haunts and to have interviewed 
every living person who could throw some 
light on the subject. The object has been 
to write a history of the man rather than 
a eulogy. 

Mr. Paine’s estimate of his subject is 
summed up in his belief that “he was a 
being from another star.” It is doubtful 
if all readers of the biography will be 
willing to go so far. The facts narrated 
in the three volumes seem to tie the 
humorist pretty close to the human circle 
and we wonder at times whether the 
world would ever have heard of Mark 
*MarK Twain. A Biography. By Albert 
Bigelow Paine. Harper & Brothers. 





Twain if it had not been for the critical 
eye of Dean Howells and the cultured in- 
fluence of Mrs. Clemens. With the usual 
failings of genius, he seemed utterly un- 
able to judge between his best work and 
his poor work, which sometimes ran into 
horseplay and buffoonery. Even Mr. 
Paine, himself, lost patience at times. 
When Mark Twain insisted upon “roaring 
with delight” whenever he (Paine) made 
a bad play at billiards, Paine was tempted 
to say (mind you, only tempted) : “When 
you act like that I am forced to doubt 
your sense of humor.” 

The great tribute to Mr. Paine’s work 
is the manner in which the big, rugged 
character of Mark Twain stands out of 
the pages. His personal integrity, his 
uncompromising spirit, his utter abhor- 
rence of truckling—what a superb exam- 
ple of that type which we like to call 
“typically American.” His _ friendship 
loyalties ranged from the old Mississippi 
characters to the latter-day Rogers. His 
courage and his determination to report 
life as he saw it, regardless of the ac- 
cepted literary craftstnanship of his day, 
are refreshing in this time of writing for- 
mula and text-book construction. 

Mark Twain’s utter lack of business 
sense is emphasized in almost every chap- 
ter of the biography. He squandered 
some three hundred thousand dollars on 
a worthless type-setting machine. A little 
later he refused to buy an _ unlimited 
amount of stock in the new telephone in- 
vention for five hundred dollars. He 
would spend lavishly on his friends, and 
his pocketbook was always open to those 
to whom fortune had been unkind. But 
when Paine happened to pick up a five- 
cent piece on the billiard room rug, Mark 
Twain made him hand it over when he 
discovered that he had lost it from his 
pocket. 

When everything is considered, Mark 
Twain was blessed with a delightful, 
happy life. He found Fortune a caprice. 
but she always came back smiling. On 
his marriage day he received a check for 
$8000 for his book royalties. When he 
determined to go into newspaper publish- 
ing he found a friend ready and happy 
to lend him $25,000. Whenever the 
money chest was depleted, a lecture tour 
awaited him with bulging money bags. 
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He was surrounded with the most delight- 
ful friends, men like Howells and Twitch- 
ell and Aldrich, who were keen enough 
to see through some of the rough aspects 
to the wonderful personality behind them. 

The publishers have wisely bound the 
volumes uniform with the trade edition of 
Mark Twain's works. 

JAMES MELVIN LEE. 


Pilgrim Life in the Middle Ages* 

Mr. Heath has shown the rare gift of 
treating what might have been a rather 
prosy subject in a most delightful way. He 
gives the information intended, but puts 
into it such a spirit of appreciation for all 
that is best in his subject, together with 
such a wealth of humor that one finds it 
difficult to put the book aside. 

He begins by telling how pilgrimages 
first came to be made and goes on to say: 


It is not difficult for us to understand the pas- 
sion for pilgrimages which soon seized upon 
our early Christian ancestors, * * * * The rest- 
less spirit of their barbarian fathers seemed 
still to work in them, a spirit that is by no means 
an expended force at the present day, although 
directed in a different channel. * * * * The old- 
time pilgrimage was touring and sight-seeing 
at its best, notwithstanding many disadvantages, 
and there were more wonders to be_ witnessed 
between Venice and Jerusalem than the most 
enterprising traveler would now encounter in a 
voyage round the entire world. * * * When 
pilgrimages became the fashion almost anything 
from a scolding wife to a great offence was 
sufficient excuse for the making of one. 


It was not an uncommon thing, the au- 
thor shows, for testators to leave money 
in their wills for pilgrimages to be 
made for them, nor was the performance 
of religious duties by proxy unknown. Mr. 
Heath tells the following amusing story in 
support of this assertion: 

A man followed his wife to confession and 
when she retired behind the altar to receive cor- 
poral discipline, he cried to spare her, for she 
was very tender, and he would take the punish- 
ment in her place; whereupon, as he bowed him- 
self to the rod, she cried, “strike hard, father, 
for I am a great sinner.” 

Each chapter takes up some topic rela- 
tive to pilgrimages, such as “Relics and 
Shrines,” “Itineraries,” “Inns,” “Cos- 
tumes,” etc. The book is very complete in 
its line, but it is probable that it will make 
its strongest appeal to Episcopalians and 





*Pi_crIM LIFE IN THE MippLe AcEs. By Sid- 
ney Heath. Houghton Mifflin Company. 





Roman Catholics, especially those who 
have traveled much in England. 


Mase, MARGARET Hoopes. 


Old Paris* 


To live in Paris is, as Horace Walpole 
said, to live “in perpetual opera.” The 
gay insouciance of the people, their gre- 
gariousness, their fondness for living in 
the public eye, their delight in fetes, and 
parades, and religious processions, all give 
color to the assertion. 

The author of the book under consider- 
ation has amassed a wealth of lore regard- 
ing the inns and taverns, the cafés, such 
pleasure gardens as those of the Palais 
Royal, the Tuilleries, the Luxembourg, the 
strolling mountebanks, tumblers, and other 
street characters. But it is the many allus- 
ions to noted personages that makes the 
book attractive—monarchs and statesmen, 
poets, historians and philosophers, not 
French only, but Englishmen who found a 
perennial charm in the gay city; Laurence 
Sterne, whose “sentimental Journey” con- 
tains many reminiscences of Paris; Gib- 
bon, the historian; and Thackeray, to 
name only a few. The number of French- 
men of note whose names are connected 
with some scene in the city, is legion— 
Victor Hugo, Paul Verlaine, Villon, Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, Balzac, Rabelais, Cor- 
neille, the leaders of the French Revolu- 
tion—but the list is too long to be given 
in full. 

A few of the women whose names ever 
haunt the memory—Marie Antoinette, 
Madame de Maintenon, Madame de 
Sévigné, and the women of the Salons, in- 
dissolubly associated with the name of 
Paris, Madame de Rambouillet, Mlle. de 
Scudéry, who was honored by royalty and 
the highest ecclesiastics. 

The book is copiously illustrated by re- 
productions of rare old prints. 

Mary Loyp. 


Francesco Crispit 


The story of the Resorgimento—the up- 
rising against foreign tyranny and the 


*Otp Paris. Its Socrat, Historica, AND 
Literary Associations... By Henry C. Shelley. 
L. L. Page & Co. 

+THE MeEMorRIES oF FRANCESCO Crispi. By 
Thomas Palamenghi Crispi. George H. Doran 
Company. 
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struggle for a free and united Italy, is 
one of pathos as well as of inspiration to 
all lovers of Italy, and to students of her 
history through all the glorious past. 

Francesco Crispi, Sicilian born, after his 
hopes and plans had been defeated and 
foiled in the revolution in 1848, suffered 
the hardships and privations of exile in 
Sardinia, then in France and England. He 
was one of the prime movers of the ex- 
pedition of the One Thousand under Gari- 
baldi into Sicily, which, in a magnificent 
burst of patriotism, ended in driving out 
the Bourbons from the kingdom of the 
two Sicilies. It was by his counsel and 
his farseeing plans that Crispi was enabled 
to serve Italy, though not on the field of 
battle. 

Crispi's motives were long misunder- 
stood. He was suspected of sympathiz- 
ing with the theories of Mazzini and the 
ultra-liberals, who were seeking to found 
a series of federated republics, in opposi- 
tion to those who strove for the unifica- 
tion of Italy as a kingdom under the House 
of Savoy. But time and circumstance 
brought about a modification of the views 
which he undoubtedly held in early life. 
After the death of Cavour no one worked 
more zealously than he for establishing 
the kingdom on stable foundations, and in 
winning for it a place in the congress of 
nations. As Minister of the Interior, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, and afterwards 
as Prime Minister for an extended term 
of years, he won the respect of such states- 
men as Gladstone, Salisbury and Bismarck. 
The Triple Alliance which he brought 
about with Austria and Germany has been 
of inestimable benefit to Italy. Indeed, 
were it not for this bond the French, who 
on some pretext or other have seized upon 
Morocco and Tunis, would have annexed 
Tripoli also, and made of the Mediterra- 
nean a “French Lake.” 

These Memoirs have been translated 
from the original Diaries of Crispi into 
beautiful, clear, and vigorous English. 


Mary Lwoyp. 


The Gateway of Scotland* 
The author has written with painstaking 
care a very geographical account of the 
country about N. E. England and S. E. 


-*T ae Gateway oF SCOTLAND. By A. G. Brad- 
ley. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Scotland. One is reminded of one’s early 
school days when “gogafy” was either one 
of the most delightful or the most dis- 
tasteful of studies, and it was often made 
so by the textbook in use and the way the 
author handled his subject. A man who 
has the gift of saying dull things in a way 
to make them sound interesting is not an 
unknown personality. 

In this present volume with all the op- 
portunity furnished by much history con- 
nected with the country we feel the au- 
thor has not done justice to his topics. 

He takes Berwick-on-Tweed, the own- 
ership of which was for years the cause of 
many a dispute between the Scotch and 
the English, as the gateway into Scotland, 
the controversy having been long since 
settled in favor of England. He claims 
that the country between Berwick and 
Edinburg is the most historically interest- 
ing in the Northern Kingdom, and gives 
many facts to prove his statement in the 
first chapters of this great tome of five 
hundred pages. Unfortunately, his style is 
heavy. He clings to each subject, seem- 
ing loath to leave any until every point is 
exhausted, regardless of the effect on the 
energy and time of the reader! 


The Oregon System* 


This little volume by a citizen of Ore- 
gon contains a concise and impartial ac- 
count of direct legislation in that State. 
The book is doubly welcome because, in 
the first place, it represents the views of 
one who has studied the political innova- 
tions of Oregon on the spot, and, secondly, 
because its compactness and popular style 
will appeal to a very large group of read- 
ers who are desirous of learning some- 
thing of the Oregon system without spend- 
ing time in an extensive examination of 
the literature of the subject. 

The author aims to show how direct 
government is working in Oregon—the 
laws that have been adopted and the 
effects of the system, both for good and 
evil. It is explained that the people as- 
sumed the powers of government as a 
result of the growing protest against the 
abuses of party rule, which under the old 
order fostered fraud, corruption and 


~ *T HE OREGON System. The Story of Direct 
Legislation in Oregon. By Allen H. Eaton. A. 
C. McClurg & Co. 
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waste. The first step toward reform in 
Oregon came with the adoption of the 
Australian Ballot Law, which was passed 
by the Legislature of 1891. In 1899, the 
first Registration Law was enacted, and in 
1902 the constitutional amendment provid- 
ing for the initiative and the referendum 
was adopted. Following these reforms 
came the Direct Primary, passed through 
the agency of the initiative and referen- 
dum in 1904; the Corrupt Practice Act of 
1908, and the Constitutional amendment 
providing for the recall in 1910. Under 
the provisions for direct legislation, the 
people have passed upon sixty-four meas- 
ures, of which thirty-one were adopted 
and thirty-three rejected. Mr. Eaton gives 
an account of these measures, tabulating 
the vote on each and explaining in detail 
the features of the more important ones. 

Much has been written in praise of the 


people’s rule in Oregon; and while it is 
manifest that excellent results have been 
secured in some instances, there are grave 
evils connected with the system which 
every impartial observer will see, and 
which are frankly recognized by the 
author, who is himself a believer in the 
principle of direct legislation. For one 
thing, the importance of the Constitution 
has been impaired, which must necessarily 
result when Constitutional amendments 
are as easily passed as any ordinary law. 
For another, the Legislature has begun to 
shift responsibility upon the people for 
all measures which it lacks the courage to 
adopt; this weakens and practically nulli- 
fies the representative idea of government. 
Again, it is by no means certain that 
measures will be considered on their mer- 
its, and there are instances cited by the 
author of this volume which bear out the 
contention that direct legislation means 
confusion, delay, and a curious perversity 
to withhold assent to proposals which are 
obviously in the interest of the whole peo- 
ple—such, for instance, as the discredit- 
able opposition to the appropriation for 
Oregon University, which came within a 
narrow margin of depriving that institu- 
tion of necessary funds to continue its 
work. 

All that can be fairly urged in favor of 
direct government has been incorporated 
in Mr. Eaton’s book. To many the de- 
fects in the Oregon system will appear to 





far outweigh the merits. The author 
offers a number of suggestions which he 
thinks will correct the glaring evils, and 
as remedial measures his suggestions are 
excellent. To stop the practice of obtain- 
ing signatures on a commission basis; to 
prevent confusion and subterfuge in the 
drafting of proposed legislation, by having 
the bills drawn by experts; to limit the 
use of the initiative and referendum to 
matters which awaken a genuine and in- 
telligent interest in the people—these are 
some of the improvements which must be 
made if these new instruments of govern- 
ment are going to survive as agencies of 
progress. Mr. Eaton concludes his vol- 
ume in the hope that the friends of direct 
legislation will devise ways by which the 
system may be preserved from the follies 
and excesses of professional agitators and 
made a permanent force for good govern- 


ment. ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Courts, Criminals and the{Camorra* 


Having been the Assistant District 
Attorney of New York County, Mr. Train 
writes a very unusual book out of a rich 
experience. It is unusual because it is 
neither a scientific treatise on criminology, 
nor a sensational record of criminal life— 
of which there has lately been an abund- 
ance. ‘The book has, however, value alike 
for the criminologist, the moralist and the 
average public. It is a quarry of expert 
information popularly rendered for widely 
different classes of readers. 

Take, for instance, the opening chapter 
on “The Pleasant Fiction of the Presump- 
tion of Innocence.” It points more than 
one moral on the damage done to human- 
ity by newspaper publicity of supposed 
crime, which is also aided by our mean 
readiness to be affected by the first evil 
report of a hitherto blameless person. The 
“presumption of innocence” until guilt is 
proved is indeed, in most cases, a fiction 
of unlimited destructive power. To be 
a prisoner is, in the average mind, to be 
condemned for life, whether proved inno- 
cent or not. 

Take the author’s interesting tale of 
motives for murder. The ethical infer- 


*Courts, CRIMINALS AND THE CAMORRA. By 
Arthur Train. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


(Continued on page 299) 
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AZALEA. 
By Elia W. Peattie. 

On Mt. Tennyson, among the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, lived the whole-souled McBirney 
family, whose out-of-the-way home was the rest- 
ing spot of a second rate road show. Azalea, 
a waif, was in the dissolute company until Ma 
McBirney appropriated her to fill her own de- 
ceased daughter’s place. The story is sweetly 
pure, and like Anne of Green Gables, will appeal 
to young and old alike. 

Reilly & Britton Company. 


INHERITANCE, THE. 
By Josephine Daskam Bacon. 

Master Hugh is mysteriously brought up in 
Europe until he is about five years old when 
Nana, supposedly his nurse, brings him to Amer- 
ica. Here, by a trick of fate, Hugh is adopted 
into a doctor’s family and leads a pleasant life 
with the doctor’s numerous sons. 

Hugh Gordon’s knowledge of his parentage is 
rather vague and when he goes to England with 
the hope of finding his father among the British 
peers—as he is led to believe he may—quite a 
scandal is created. 

Chrissy, dear, rather weak but lovable girl as 
she is, is loved by all the doctor’s sons, but she 
finally accepts Hugh. D. Appleton & Co. 


Last Resort, THE. 
By H. F. Prevost Battersby. 

Major Mark Sarrol, resident and representa- 
tive of the British influence over the Magoli 
protectorate, is greatly concerned over matters 
in his colony and is summoned home to advise 
the Colonial office. 

Arriving in London he becomes much mixed 
up in politics and society. He fails to fall in 
love with a woman who loves him, and becomes 
more or less involved in his friends’ romances. 

Upon returning to the Colony he has many 
strenuous adventures, which end peacefully 
when the lady of his heart comes out to him, 
nurses him through fever and carries him off to 
England. John Lane Company. 


Moon.icHt Sonata, THE. 
By Johan Nordling. 

Music enthusiasts although familiar with 
Beethoven’s love for his pupil, Countess Julia 
Guicciardi, will welcome a story relating the de- 
tails of the infatuation. Circumstances connect- 
ed with his composing the famous Moonlight 
Sonata fill the pages and absorb the reader’s at- 
tention. 

Sturgis & Walton Company. 


Passin’-oN Party, THE. 
By Effie Graham, 

“If you were twenty, the house where the 
party was given would make you laugh; but 
if you were fifty, well, you might have laughed 
with your mouth but not with your eyes.” Two 
ex-slaves lived in the “crazy patch of a house, 
with a crazier yard,” where laughter, reminis- 
cence and tears intermingled. Like the rich 
white folks, bedridden Junie gave a reception 
or “passin’-on party” which is ably described 
in a serio-comic vein. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


PENELOPE INTRUDES. 
By Katherine Newlin. 

A charming American girl goes to England 
where she has to be taken on faith by some 
English cousins, but she very soon makes her- 
self solid in the affections of those with whom 
she associates. The author knows how to create 
the lovable sort of girl, both American and Eng- 
lish, and this bright, little tale will meet with 
the favor of many girl-readers on both sides of 


the Atlantic. 
Cassell & Co. 


PLAYTHING OF THE Gops, A. 
By Carl Gray. 7 

Joaquin Murieta, the hero, is a representative 
specimen of early Californian settler prior to 
the on-rush of Americans to the West. Al- 
though Joaquin had been educated for the priest- 
hood, the life was most distasteful to him and 
he refused to take the final vows of the church. 
Distress from injustice at the hands of Ameri- 
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cans influenced his undertakings and he became 
a desperate outlaw. His career was a chain of 
disappointments, a convincing evidence, even to 
himself, that his hasty decision had been the 
wrecking of his life. Sherman, French & Co. 


SUNSHINE SKETCHES. 
By Stephen Leacock. 

For the setting there is Mariposa, a small 
Canadian town, “not a real town—on the con- 
trary, about seventy or eighty of them.” For 
the dramatis personae there is Mr. Smith who 
keeps the hotel, Jefferson Thorpe, the financial 
wonder and talkative barber, Judge Pepper- 
leigh and a few more. 

With this material and a large sense of hu- 
mor, plus a whimsical originality and an inti- 
mate style of story-telling, Mr. Leacock has pro- 
duced an amusing volume of short stories and 
character sketches that really merit the title. 

John Lane Company. 


VALSERINE AND OTHER SroriEs. 
By Marguerite Audoux. 

Thirteen short stories by the author of Marie 
Claire, here printed in both the original French 
and an English translation. They show the au- 
thor an artist in this particular form of fiction, 
and present material that will justify some of 
the seemingly exaggerated fame of Marie Claire. 

George H. Doran Company. 
WHIPPEN. 
By Frederick Orin Bartlett. 

Whippen was a country lad but he studied 
human nature. And he made a discovery—one 
that took him to the great metropolis and be- 
came the means to his making a fortune. If 
you don’t know “Whippen” get the book about 


the TRAVEL AND 


INDIANS OF THE TERRACED Houses. 
By Charles Francis Saunders. 

A full description of the life and customs of 
the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and Arizona. 
The real purpose of the book is to show how 
our present government regulations for the In- 
dians are gradually breaking up a picturesque 
and serene type of native life, contributing to 
the final annihilation of the original inhabitants 
of the land. The author has studied the situa- 
tion and the people carefully, and he writes in 
an interesting, attention-compelling way that will 
appeal to a wide class of readers. There is a 
chapter on Pueblo pottery and many illustrations 
from photographs by Mr. and Mrs. Saunders. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Popre’s GreEN IsLAND, THE. 
By W. P. Ryan. 

The author of The Plough and the Cross 
and the sometime editor of “The Irish Peasant” 
and “The Irish Nation” in this new book gives 
a very different picture of Ireland from that 
which most Americans have imagined. There 
is in the “green island” a rapidly growing sense 
of resuscitation—intellectual, social, political, re- 
ligious. The Vatican has little power over it, 
the Catholicism is tending toward Irish ideals 
and methods rather than toward Roman. The 
old clericals are being outweighed in influence 


him and get it quick—you are missing something 
each moment you lack acquaintance with Whip- 
pen. You'll enjoy a quiet little laugh—at your 
own expense, as well as at the expense of some 
others. Small, Maynard & Co. 


Yates Prive, THE. 
By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. 

This short story by Mrs. Freeman might make 
a suitable Christmas gift for the middle aged 
spinster who still has “hopes.” It is a tale of 
love—not hope—deferred. It is bright and 
cheerful and full of tenderness and appreciation 
for the love affairs of middle aged people, who 
having missed the greatest thing in the world 
in youth, find that after all there is no age 
limit and that the little god sends his arrows 
spinning into hearts of fifty as well as twenty 
and meets with the same response from both! 
Harper & Brothers. 


ZEBEDEE V. 
By Edith Barnard Delano. 

In Pocohontas, a little Maryland “locality 
rather than a village,” there were so many Zebe- 
dee V. Slocums that each needed a separate 
designation. Chief of the clan was Zebedee V. 
twice a widower, and father of eight young 
children. He had ruled the first two wives with 
much firmness, so that it was cause for general 
feminine rejoicing when this third spouse turned 
out to be a person of much determination and 
character. 

The book is a humorous account of the small 
town’s happenings, with Zebedee V. cast in the 
stellar role and his family supporting him in 
the smaller, but no less interesting, parts. 

Small, Maynard & Co. 


DESCRIPTION 


by the young clericals and the Catholic laymen. 
There is a developing desire for Ireland’s new 
life rather than for Church dominance, and al- 
together the undercurrent is becoming strong 
and swift toward the ushering in of a new vital- 
ity on all sides. Modernism, Hinduism and other 
influences beside old Presbyterianism are work- 
ing toward a new nationalized cohesion and 
sense of self-development. Mr. Ryan writes 
with wonderful dispassionateness and fairness. 
He has been a remarkable factor in the resurrec- 
tion now in progress and after years of struggle 
believes that the little cloud on the horizon is 
a sign of the times to be reckoned with. 


Small, Maynard & Co. 


PATH OF THE CONQUISTADORES, THE. 
By Lindon Bates, Jr. 

Mr. Bates has followed in the footsteps of 
the old-time explorers and adventurers, into the 
little known and little frequented region of the 
Lower Orinoco. The expedition started from 
Trinidad, went up the Orinoco to Angostura, 
and from there to Venezuela to the imagined 
location of the Golden City of Manoa. The 
book that has resulted supplies full historic data 
as well as complete observations with vivid im- 
pressions. It is fully illustrated. 


Houghton Mifiin Company. 
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RELIGION | 


INTERNATIONAL BrsLtE DICTIONARY. 
Edited by F. N. Peloubet. 

A self-pronouncing Bible dictionary of eight 
hundred and twelve pages, with five hundred 
illustrations and fourteen new maps of Bible 
lands in color. Its aim is to bring the intelli- 
gent Christian into close contact with all that 
is most up-to-date in modern scholarship, and 
to this end the work is prepared for the normal 
reader and not for the scholar or special student. 

John C. Winston Company. 


New OPporTUNITIES OF THE MINISTRY. 
By Frederick Lynch. 

This is a little book of one hundred and thirty 
pages, but one which every earnest minister 
should read. So much is written to-day in 
criticism of the church that a word of apprecia- 
tion is doubly grateful. And this brief book is 


brimming over with encouragement for the min- 
ister who is conscientiously seeking to respond 
to the call of the new age. The writer does not 
minimize those duties and opportunities which 
are common to the work of the ministry in all 
ages, but with a truly prophetic eye he has 
caught a vision of a greater work in this crown- ' 
ing century. The treatment is sane and power- 
ful. F. H. Revell Company. 


Livinc MESSAGES. , 
By G. Campbell Morgan. 
Interpretative studies of the books of the 
sible, dealing with the truths of each book in- 
stead of with the facts as in Dr. Morgan’s In- 
troduction to the Analyzed Bible. The two vol- 
umes now issued cover I—Matthew to Colos- 
sians, and II Thessalonians I to Revelation. 
F. H. Revell Company. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Boy, THE. 
By Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. 

Essays on how to help a boy succeed, perti- 
nent suggestions for parents, teachers and em- 
ployers. Many distinguished men have answer- 
ed a set of important questions framed up by 
the author and these answers are given as an 
important part of the text. An inspiring book 
and one that ought to be widely appreciated. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 
BuILDING THE YouNG MAN. 
By Kenneth H. Wayne. 

The author of Building Your Boy and Build- 
ing Your Girl has written a new book of sug- 
gestions for helping the young man. It is a 
work based on experience with the problems of 
young men and the handling of them, and its 
counsels are given in a way that makes them 
practical and attractive. 

ao. 
CARRIAGES AND COACHES. 
By Ralph Straus. 

An elaborate study of all sorts of horse ve- 
hicles from the earliest types to the most mod- 
ern. Illustrated from rare prints and photo- 
graphs—an historic study that will interest few 
save the special student. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Do SomerHinc! Br SoMETHING! 
By Herbert Kaufman. 
The sub-title given to this book, 
osophy of human efficiency,” 
The main title, however, is appropriate to the 
eighteen chapters of nervous and somewhat 
jerky efforts at epigrammatic counsel. But one 
wants to see what the next paragraph will be 
and before he gets through he is apt to feel 
the force of the prod and wake up. The author 
says many good and wise things. The danger 
of this sort of writing, when it comes from any- 
thing short of a masterful or witty pen, is of 
wearying. But as it is, it doubtless has a gal- 
vanizing power to some who need it. 

George H. Doran Company. 


McClurg & Co. 


“a new phil- 
is too ambitious. 


Fatt or Uxryssis, THE. 
By Charles Dwight Willard. 

This is one of the rare fables which is equally 
appealing to the youthful imagination and the 
common sense and keen appreciation of the 
humorous in mature minds. 

A man taught his elephant Ulysses to read 
and write, but the pet, as it grew in wisdom, 
wanted to use its knowledge to rule its master. 

The elephant is not one of the metaphorical 
variety, but a real Asiatic. How Ulysses came ‘ 
by his fall, the reader will feel repaid in dis- 
covering. 

George H. Doran Company. 


Famous Picrures oF REAL Boys Anp GIRLs. 
By Lorinda Munson Bryant. 

A collection of masterpieces that present boys 
and girls, most of them historic figures, such as 
Prince William of Orange, the Medici Children 
and the like. The text is descriptive of the pic- 
tures as they appear in the original with some- 
thing of the story of each given. The repro- 
ductions are unfortunately in half-tone; most 
of them could have been procured in color. 

John Lane Company. 


FREEDOM, THE. 
3y H. W. Nevinson. 


GROWTH OF 


FUCKEN. ‘ 
By A. J. Jones. 
\VIATION. 
By Sydney F. Walker. 
T HEOSOPHY. 


By Annie Besant. 


EVOLUTION. ; 
E. S. Goodrich. 
FOUNDATIONS. 


By W. C. D. Whethorn. 


Henri BERGSON. 
3y H. Wildon Carr. 

A whole education in some ninety 

—pocket size—in a series known as 

People’s Books.” Any 


volumes 


“The 
one of these books 
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will go in a man’s pocket and yet each repre- 
sents the last things to be said to date on its 
given subject. And the small cost of twenty 
cents a volume for a well-printed, neat, cloth- 
bound book, is a further recommendation. 


Dodge Publishing Company. 


HeritaGe oF HirosuHick, THE. 
By Dora Amsden. 

A popular study of Japanese landscape paint- 
ing in an exquisitely printed book, uniquely 
bound in Japanese style and with a wealth of 
illustrations, giving Japanese drawings in a 
way that makes them singularly accurate repro- 
ductions of the originals. 

Paul Elder & Co. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATES. 
Edited by Egbert Ray Nichols. 

A second volume in a series of year books of 
college debating societies. They are taken from 
debates given at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Brown, Darthmouth, Swarthmore, Ohio, Wes- 
lyan, Michigan and others. The subjects in- 
clude the Income Tax, Conservation of Natural 
Resources, The Initiative and Referendum and 
the Central Bank. 


Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 


MopERN DANCING AND DANCERS. 
By J. E. Crawford Hitch. 

A very complete study of the whole subject 
of classical dancing, with*elaborate accounts of 
the work of such important dancers as the Rus- 
sian Imperial Ballet, Isadora Duncan, Carmen- 
cita, Maud Allan, Ruth St. Denis and others 
whose names have in recent years come before 
the public as representative of a revival of the 
wonderful old art that for some time seemed 
to have fallen into disuse. The book discusses 
the theme of the ballet from its beginnings on 
to the present; takes up skirt dances, serpentine 
dances, classical dancing, the Russian and Eng- 
lish ballet and the revival of the Morris dance. 

The volume is sumptuously illustrated with 
color plates from paintings and in black and 
white from photographs. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Music IN Porerry AND PROsE. 
3y Ada M. Ingpen. 

Carlyle says, “Music is well said to be the 
speech of angels,” naturally then it should “have 
charms to soothe the savage beast.” 

Many choice poems and prose quotations per- 
taining to music are collected in this volume. 
The author has been untiring in her efforts to 
cull the daintiest bits from Shelley, the Brown- 
ings, Milton, Keats, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
‘Tennyson, Longfellow, Jean Ingelow, Byron, 
Rousseau and innumerable others, classifying 
the selections under Pan’s Pipes, Nature Voices, 
Food of Love, Music Makers, Street Harmonies, 
etc., etc. 

That music is a remedy for melancholia to 
revive the languishing soul and exhilarate the 
sorrowful heart, is proved throughout the book, 
making it an acceptable gift both for its beauty 
and optimism. 

avid McKay. 


Norep SPEECHES OF DanreL WessTER, JOHN C. 
CALHOUN AND Henry Clay. 
By Lilian Marie Briggs. 

A selection from the famous speeches of the 
three greatest American orators, carefully edit- 
ed with biographical notes to make them suit- 
able for the use especially of college students. 

Moffat, Yard & C 
Party Boox, THE. 
By Winnifred H. Fales and Mary H. Northend. 

A helpful volume providing suggestions for 
entertaining, chapters being devoted to lunch- 
eons, dinners, holiday specials, weddings, anni- 
versaries and most other occasions that lend 
themselves to celebration. Valuable photographs 
are reproduced in connection with the text, to 
show table decorations and to give a more con- 
crete idea of the various things described. 

Little, Brown & Co. 
Po—EMS OF JoHN Keats, THE. 
Water BasikEs, THE. 
By Charles Kingsley. 

Two new volumes in “The Burlington Li- 
brarv,” classics especially illustrated in color, 
tastefully bound and put up in gift boxes. The 
Poems of Keats has twenty-four pictures by 
Averil Burleigh, and The Water Babies the 
same number of Ethel F. Everett. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


PorticAL Works oF Grorce MEREDITH, THE. 
A complete edition of Meredith’s poems in 
one volume, with notes by G. M. Trevelyan. A 
neatly bound book, suitable for the library and 
containing an excellent reproduction of a por- 
trait of Meredith. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


ROMANCE OF SUBMARINE ENGINEERING, THE. 
By Thomas Corbin. 

A book for those especially interested in the 
development of submarines, written without 
technical terms but with a complete knowledge 
of the subject of manipulating boats under wa- 
ter. Fully illustrated, with diagrams in addition. 

ee Lippincott Company. 


Soyer’s STANDARD COOKERY. 
By Nicholas Soyer. 

The famous introducer of the paper-bag as a 
ee utensil provides here a complete cook- 
book for practical, everyday use. It supplies 
suggestions for every grade of household and 
covers the whole field in cooking as only a mas- 
ter could cover it. 

Sturgis & Walton Company. 


Sror1Es OF SHAKESPEARE’S ENcLISH History 
Prays. 
By H. A. Guerber. 

A new issue in a series of which the volumes 
on the tragedies and comedies have already ap- 
peared. xcellent descriptive commentary for 
Shakespearean students as yet not greatly ad- 


vanced. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Stupy oF Oscar WILpE, A. 
By Walter Winston Kenilworth. 
No fair critic denies that Oscar Wilde was a 
man of power. Doubtless he was without re- 
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proach in his vision of the ideal in the real— 
which Mr. Kenilworth believes to have been his 
fundamental purpose as a prophet of the artistic 
spirit. To say that “vice is never offensive under 
the gold covering of art,” that “theology, not 
art, has made vice,’"—to talk in that strain is 
not only to talk Wilde but to forbid sane ethical 
discussion. Wilde said true and beautiful things. 
These should be put at their proper valuation in 
art, but they do not justify an unmixed pane- 
gyric of Wilde, the man or the artist-philosopher 
—even if his prison discipline purified him as 
these pages contend. 

R. F. Fenno & Co. 
THACKERAY. 

By Sidney Dark. 

One of a series, “Little Books on Great Writ- 
ers,” pocket volumes of biography and anecdotes 
that will appeal to the general reader. There 
are four illustrations in color by Fred Barnard. 

Cassell & Co. 


Wuat Makes Lire WortH Livinc. 
By S. S. Knight. 

Two essays on “the moral development of 
humanity.” The first is a historical recital of 
the great moral epochs and the second discusses 
the developments of the ethical idea. Notwith- 
standing some interesting appreciations the au- 
thor holds that religion is the great obstruction 
to good morals and states his shallow case with 
venom. The proof-reading of the book is bad, 
misspellings abounding. 

R. F. Fenno & Co. 
Wuo’s Who In DICKENs. 
By Thomas Alexander Tyfe. 

A complete dictionary of Dickens’ people and 
places defined in Dickens’ own words. Arranged 
alphabetically this presents a work very con- 
venient for reference, while a systematic study 
of it would familiarize even the unfamiliar with 
the wonderful character creations of the novel- 
ist and with his vivid style of description and 
portrayal. 

George H. Doran Company. 


Wiuram T. RicHarps. 
By Harrison $. Morris. 
A monograph that supplies a brief and ap- 
preciative account of the life and art of Wil- 


/ 
. 
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liam T. Richards, describing his masterpieces of 
the sea and furnishing beautiful reproductions 
of a large number of them. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Woman IN Mopern Society. 
By Earl Barnes. 

Woman in Modern Society is an invigorating 
volume opening to our minds the existing con- 
dition of woman. Not radical in its purport, 
it offers a sane presentation of woman with 
her accumulative powers and a means whereby 
this power may be increased. 

“What It Means to Be a Woman” is the title of 
the first chapter. Therein is discussed a funda- 
mental question as to the origin of female life 
from the protoplasmic germ. Following the 
formation of sexes, structural and functional 
differences give rise to distinguishing character- 
istics. Life in woman is found to be more con- 
structive, anabolic than in the male. Both phy- 
siologically and intellectually, woman’s conserva- 
tism presents a contrast with the spasmodic, de- 
structive, tendencies of man. 

Bearing in mind these elemental characteris- 
tics, the woman race possesses as a heritage 
complemental sex qualities which properly gov- 
erned establish a perfect balance in the individ- 
ual life and that of society. Therefore it is of 
greatest importance that woman’s education be 
comprehensive, comprising civic, social, political 
and cultural studies. Through a deeper knowl- 
edge, woman will increase her power as a so- 
cial factor, realizing more fully her true function 
as a supplementary aid to man. 

That woman in the future may co-operate 
more intelligently with man in harmony with 
the construction of the universe, is the happy 
thought of Dr. Barnes. 

B. W. Huebsch. 
Writer’s Desk Book, THE. 
By William Dana Orcutt. 

A small reference volume taking up questions 
of punctuation, capitalization, spelling, division 
of words, spacing, italics, accents, faulty diction, 
letter-writing, postal regulations, etc. Just the 
book for the use of the author, the stenographer, 
the business man and others who need a quick 
hint to help out in an emergency or to settle a 
disputed point. : 

F. A. Stokes Company. 
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ence here is of great moral value to him 
who is. studying preventive reform. 
Jealousy, for instance, is lurid with mur- 
derous consequences. 

Take the chapters on detectives and de- 
tection. Few persons have any idea of 
the extent to which detective service is 
carried, and of the wide and varied range 
of that service—not by any means always 
in search of crime, but of knowledge of 
another’s private affairs. Such revelations 
make the innocent tremble at the villainy 
of blackmail and even from innuendo. 
The author’s caution against the employ- 
ment of irresponsible detectives is timely. 
So, too, is his insistence that one may 
often be his own best detective agency. 
There is no supernatural mystery in the 
pursuit of a “clue.” Every one of us is 
daily engaged in it in one way or another. 
The great professional detective, like the 
great in any other sphere, simply has more 
brains, or, rather, better employed brains 
than the lay trailer. 

The third section of the book on the 
Camorra and other organizations for 
crime is of deep interest. From the ac- 
count of the recent trial in Italy the writer 
proceeds to generalizations calculated to 
make us all see ourselves “in a glass 
darkly.” The Mala Vita—the Camorra, 
the Black Hand, the Mafia—is at the root, 
permeating our foreign American civiliza- 
tion, although not under openly terrifying 
titles. In principle, it works in “respect- 
able” business, and affects our social atti- 
tudes. 

It would be easy to write an essay or 
a sermon out of this book were this the 
place for it, for in some ways it makes a 
more forceful appeal to the imagination 
and to the “practical” side of one’s think- 
ing than specific volumes on penology or 
on court reform. It is not pleasant read- 
ing, but neither is it a feeder to morbid 
sensationalism. It is not for everybody, 
but it is for more than the expert moralist, 
sociologist, criminologist or reformer. 


The Spirit of Christmas* 
This little book, as its name implies, will 
make a suitable gift at Christmas, though 


*THE SPIRIT oF CurisTMas. ‘By Arthur H. 
Gleason. F. A. Stokes Company. 


the Christmas thoughts are not the only 
ones the author offers. He presents his 
idea under various heads: “The Lord of 
Christmas Time,” “The Prince of Peace,” 
“The Mood of the Son of Man,” etc. 
Mr. Gleason’s religion is simple, comfort- 
ing, assuring, and his book has many a 
helpful and uplifting suggestion to offer. 
In this workaday world it is good to find 
an optimist who says in speaking of our 
Lord’s power and personality, 


That wonder-working personality was never 
so potent as to-day,‘so insistent and tenderly 
sure. Under a thousand forms, creeds and 
names men serve Him. And however far we 
go in the conquest of nature, identifying the 
North Pole, climbing the sky, prying open elec- 
trical forces, diminishing sin, disease, war, pov- 
erty, ignorance—always in advance will be that 
gracious figure of the Sinless One, who showed 
love as the rule of life. One Perfect Man— 
sone and gentle—the race will never tire of 

im. 


Why Go to College ?* 


Though an increasingly large number 
of persons believe in the higher education 
of the youth, there are many who insist 
upon decrying against colleges and uni- 
versities through a misconception of the 
ideal of the American college. 

Superficial criticism will lead to the sup- 
position that colleges gain their success 
and popularity through the number and 
efficiency of the athletic associations. 
Further hasty judgment may note the 
prevalence of a too highly developed com- 
mercial and mercenary spirit in college 
training. 

These criticisms, though not wholly 
without foundation, do not represent the 
standard under which American training 
is progressing. True, it is the ambition of 
almost every student to serve upon a team 
—one regrets the lack of available sports 
—but have not athletics established a 
proper balance in developing mind and 
body where education really has its work- 
ing arena? 

Likewise the typical commercial spirit 
of America, which demands immediate 
results and compensation for labor, has 
influenced our college curriculum. How- 


*Wuy Go To Conese? By Clayton Sedgwick 
Cooper. The Century Company. 
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ever, in this connection, let us remember 
the army of college graduates whose lives 
are passed in the lonely, forsaken places 
of earth, wholly consecrated to the ad- 
vancement of benighted souls. 

These thoughts are the burden of Mr. 
Cooper’s present volume, entitled Why Go 
to College? His esteem and admiration 
for American college training is ade- 
quately summed up in the closing para- 
graph of his book: 


The true modern university contributes to 
the world a great-minded and great-hearted 
man, to whom college life has been a soul’s 
birth, as well as a mind awakening. It gives 
to its youth that peculiar but indispensable thing 
which burned in the heart of the young art 
student who stood before the masterpiece and 
said, “I, too, am a painter.” 


Maser, A. Purpy. 


Concentration: The Secret of 
Success* 


Just what religious persuasion Dr. Sears 
is we are not able to say, but if it were 
not for her “M. D.” we should think she 
was probably a Christian Scientist. Most 
of us believe in the possibility and in the 
advisability of making mind control mat- 
ter, and also in the vast power of concen- 
tration—that things can often be accom- 
plished by those who will to do them and 
concentrate their minds on this thought. 
In expressing the following ideas, how- 
ever, we think the author is leaving the 
Lord God Almighty out of the proposi- 
tion— 


Thoughts are things and whatever a man “can 
think” he can become. He can fashion his own 
material universe by the simple correct control 
of his own thinking. The man who wants ten 
acres of land can fashion his desire in his mind 
and attract it to him. * * * * If we want 
wealth we must always see the perfected plan of 
supply. The moment we can centralize and hold 
the desire, we are creating it, and if we know 
how to persist in this conscious imagining of our 
creation, nothing in the whole world of laws 
can keep it from fulfillment. 


Burgundy : The Splendid Duchy* 


As a book of travel, this is one of the 
most gratifying volumes that the reviewer 
has seen for a long time. With a thorough 


*CONCENTRATION : THE SECRET OF Success. By 
Julia Seton Sears. E. J. Clode. 
+BurcuNDY: THE SPLENDID 
Percy Allen. James Pott & Co. 


Ducny. By 
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knowledge of his subject, the author is 
blessed with an easy style, simple and 
clear, and a keen sense of humor—what 
in Shakespeare's day would have been 
called a “pretty wit.” This saves him 
many times from the mistake too often 
found in travel-writers of dwelling—we 
might say harping—on details. This is 
happily avoided, and the reader is con- 
stantly amused by delightful little bits of 
intimate conversation, stories, legends, etc. 

Burgundy has played such a vast part 
in the history of the old world that there 
is a wealth of subject matter at the dis- 
posal of the author. He has sorted and 
sifted—taking the more important and in- 
teresting and just touching the other por- 
tions as it is necessary. 

Those who stumbled haltingly through 
“Czesar” may read here and enjoy a short 
account of their old friends, Divitiacus and 
his brother Dumnorix, for this section of 
Burgundy was their stronghold, they being 
members of the Gallic tribe of the Aldin. 
But the Gallic and Roman stage plays only 
a part in this history of Burgundy, which 
the author has made so alluring. There 
are the Gothic and modern periods, which 
are hardly less important. 

The charm of the book is greatly en- 
hanced by the numerous illustrations in 
ink and color by the author’s wife. She 
has caught the spirit of the French in all 
her work, whether of the figure or still 
life. They are forceful, animated pictures, 
and tell their own story. 

One is sorry to see the book printed on 
cheap pare. It is deserving of better treat- 
ment. MABEL MARGARET HOOPES. 


China’s Revolution* 

For the first time we have between cov- 
ers a connected account of the military 
and political events in China which have 
brought about the present Republic. Of 
course, the main facts are known to those 
interested in such matters, but it is quite 
desirable to learn the various steps, in war 
and diplomacy, which ended in the down- 
fall of the Manchu Dynasty. Especially 
is this essential, seeing that China’s pres- 
ent position is by no means secure, and 
her financial difficulties are a matter of 
grave importance. 


*Cuina’s REVOLUTION. By Edwin J. Dingle. 
McBride, Nast & Co. 
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Mr. Edwin J. Dingle is an English 
newspaper man who has traveled much in 
China. His new volume is composed in 
part of articles he wrote for the North 
China Herald, which have been edited for 
present publication, together with some 
other chapters dealing with the present 
condition of the nation and its future. The 
author gives us a spirited narrative of the 
fighting around Han-Kow and the burning 
of that city by imperial troops. Had the 
situation been purely military, the imperial- 
ists might have won at least this campaign, 
owing to dissensions in the republican 
ranks. But Pekin politics also became in- 
volved, and the Manchus abdicated before 
there was a final test of arms. It is a 
little unfortunate that in the hurry of pre- 
paring the book, which brings events down 
to April 1, the author does not give us 
quite as clear an understanding of what 
events passed after the abortive peace con- 
gress at Shanghai and the abdication of 
the Manchus, but this is of no great im- 
portance, seeing that the actual results are 
well set forth. 

In his comments on China past, present 
and future the author writes with reserve 
but a good deal of knowledge. He is hope- 
ful, but well realizes the difficulties ahead. 
The great body of the people are unintelli- 
gent and amorphous although the Repub- 
lican levies fought with greater tenacity 
than was expected. We have excellent pen 
pictures of Yuan Shih K’ai, the President 
of China, of Li Yuan Hung, general of 
the Republican forces, and of Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen, who is largely responsible for the 
preliminary work which made the revolu- 
tion possible. The book is fully illustrated 
and has the advantage of some very excel- 
lent maps which correspond to the text, 
something unusual. 

JosepH M. Rockers. 


English Lyrics* 

Professor Reed offers the first complete 
survey of English song in a volume full 
of fine appreciation of individual poets, yet 
without attempting the broad general out- 
look. 

The way to enjoy the book is to ap- 
proach it through the pages on one’s favor- 


*EncLisH Lyricat Poetry, from its Origin to 
the Present Time. By Edward Bliss Reed. 
Yale University Press. 


ite lyrists, and then read the rest of it. 
Of Herrick we read: “His wassail and 
harvest songs, his Christmas glees, were 
handed down from father to son. , 
That he is one of our foremost artists is 
unquestionable. Because he _ illuminated 
the pages of a manuscript when others 
spread the whole landscape on their can- 
vas, we should not forget how remarkable 
is his technique.” 

Of “Kubla Khan” Professor Reed says: 
“How few poems leave us in this mood 
of wonder, thrilled with the rapture of a 
vision which leaves the imagination un- 
touched with sadness.” 

John Davidson ‘is thus described: “He 
felt the music, the witchery of words; he 
loved the colors and sounds of nature; he 
was exultingly confident of man’s progress 
and final triumph.” 

One of many choice characterizations 
that make the volume delightful is that of 
Francis Thompson, who “feels the call of 
the world, yet he is forbidden to enjoy it; 
beauty’s hermit, gazing from a cell on 
distant loveliness with Spenser, 
beauty is a religion to him.” 

The pages on Tom Moore yield this fine 
comparison: “The tears that were shed 
over Clarissa Harlowe now flow at 
Moore’s songs.” 

Thus, dipping into the book at random 
almost, one may find hours of happy read- 
ing. The book is more like original litera- 
ture than criticism. 


Joun RussELL HAYEs. 


The Provincial American* 


In this book Mr. Nicholson introduces 
to us The Provincial American. Then he 
takes us on a visit to a@ provincial capital, 
Indianapolis, but not until he has made 
us better acquainted with his provincial 
friend, Mr. Edward Eggleston. Before 
answering the question, Should Smith go 
to Church? in the affirmative, he lets Dr. 
Experience, of the well-known University 
that bears his name, write a few prescrip- 
tions. Mr. Nicholson, however, does not 
recommend these prescriptions to the tired 
business man, who has the most uncom- 
mon name of Smith. Why he tells us 
about the spirit of mischief before giving 





*THE PROVINCIAL AMERICAN. By Meredith 
Nicholson. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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the confessions of a best-seller is not quite 
clear. 

Yet in this collection of eight papers, 
the titles of which may be found in the 
words in italics in the preceding paragraph, 
we have some of the best essays that have 
appeared in recent years. Each one has 
its message, not only for the provincial 
American, but also for his metropolitan 
brethren. The provincial town is described 
as “a place in which men relinquish their 
seats in the street car to women without 
having their motives questioned, and where 
one calls the stamp-clerk at the post office 
by his first name.” There are so many 
such places all over the United States that 
the book should have an unusually large 
sale. 


New Trails in Mexico* 


To the lover of Nature, New Trails in 
Mexico will make a special appeal. Deal- 
ing as it does with that vast, arid, and little 
known region lying along the upper part 
of the Gulf of Mexico and east of the 
Colorado River, it opens new fields of 
speculation as to the possibilities of this 
great section of North America. At the 
same time it introduces the reader to-a 
primitive people, inhabitants of this desert, 
who, owing to the inaccessibility of their 
country, have as yet been almost untouched 
by the civilization of the white man. 

So far, with the exception of the Seri 
and Pima Indians, the natives of this 
country have received little attention from 
those engaged in the study of primitive 
races, and therefore Professor Lumholtz’s 
keen observation of. and sympathy with, 
these people give an added interest to the 
book. He tells of a race, strong, loyal, 
industrious and kindly, who seldom quar- 
rel, and who, when their harvests have 
been successful, share their agricultural 
products as a matter of course with their 
less fortunate neighbors. Says Professor 
Lumholtz, “These Indians are naturally 
very healthy, and may grow to be a hun- 
dred years old or more. A few years ago 
a woman who went out to gather pitahaya 
returned with the basket on her head full 
of fruit and a newborn babe in her arms. 
The total weight was probably not less 
than forty or fifty pounds. The heaviest 


*New Traits IN Mexico. By Carl Lumholtz 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


baskets, when ladened with the juicy cac- 
tus fruit, may weigh as much as a hundred 
pounds.” Of the many traditions and 
habits preserved by these people the book 
is full. 

But hardly less interesting than the peo- 
ple is the account of the extraordinary 
adaptation to arid conditions of the plant 
and animal life. The domesticated ani- 
mals of the Indians and Mexicans, we are 
told, subsist without water for months, 
with no ill effect. The part played by the 
cactus in supplying man and animals with 
moisture is especially emphasized. It is 
not possible, however, in so short a space 
to more than indicate the interesting ma- 
terial which this book contains. The au- 
thor has given us glowing pictures of des- 
ert scenery, tender bits of home life, the 
hardships of the journey, and a knowledge 
of much that is new. 

The three hundred and sixty-five pages 
of New Trails in Mexico are written in 
an easy, conversational style, with the 
minute detail of a scientist’s diary, but 
with none of his difficult technical terms. 
This popular treatment of the subject, 
with the numerous illustrations, help to 
bring that land of “silence, solitude and 
sunshine” very near to the reader. The 
book is the outcome of a year spent in 
this region collecting material for the de- 
partment of anthropology of the American 
Museum of Natural History. 


The Maker of Rainbows* 


“Behold this dreamer cometh,” we might 
cry as we see this latest “dream book” of 
the master of dreams—this poet who 
writes in prose. The reviewer has to con- 
fess to just a little ennui, for too much 
dreaming, too much dwelling in fancy and 
allegory, grow irksome. There comes a 
desire ‘for good, solid, everyday sort of 
living and thinking without any make- 
believe. One wishes Mr. Le Gallienne 
would try this some day. 

Some of these dreams are very lovely 
and are made more so by Elizabeth Ship- 
pen Green’s beautiful illustrations in color. 
There are a few poems sounding a sweet, 
woodsy tone, but the gems of the collec- 
tion are the tales of “The Sleepless Lord,” 
and “The Stern Education of Clowns,” 


-*T HE Master or Rarnsows. By Richard Le 
Gallienne. Harper & Bros. 
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both of which are full of fine pathos and a 
gentleness and tenderness that make one 
think of the touch of a shy child. But in 
so many of the stories there is a half- 
veiled note of sarcasm, as if somewhere 
back in the author’s mind he harbored a 
grievance! 


A Doctor’s Table Talk* 


There are real crumbs of knowledge to 
be gathered from the table at which these 
earnest doctors sit in friendly exchange 
of confidences. But while the student of 
medicine gathers the crumbs, the rest of 
us would fain jog peacefully along the 
country roads with Dr. Primrose, in his 
old-fashioned buggy. We would rather 
watch the evening shadows and listen to 
the “drowsy harmony” of the New Hamp- 
shire hills, than learn where the young 
doctor should settle down, and why 
sponges are sewed up in patients. We 
would rather hear this good old Primrose’s 
Utopian dream of Socialism, and his re- 
flections on the Suffrage cause, than any 
discussion of surgery or hospitals. This 
is because we do not belong to the pro- 
fession. No doubt those who do, particu- 
larly the young student, will find much 
that is of practical help. 

The book is wholesome and, in spots, 
entertaining. It leaves us less inclined to 
regard the doctor as a practicing mechanic, 
and more pleased to see in him a kindly 
soul, fulfilling cheerily a humane mission. 


The Flower of Glostert 


In this day, when the aim and object of 
most travellers is to get over ground, to 
annihilate both spase and time, it is an 
agreeable surprise to find someone whose 
idea of a holiday can be satisfied by a 
canal-boat trip in his native land— 
England. 

Mr. Thurston tells amusingly the diffi- 
culties he meets in trying to convince any- 
one that he really wants to hire a barge, 
with man and horse. Successful at last, 
he begins his journey. Interspersed with 
the discourse on the country and its his- 
tory are many good stories and bits of 
philosophic conversation with the boat- 


*A Docror’s Taste TALK. By James G. Mum- 
ford. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

7THE FLower or Gtoster. By E. Temple 
Thurston. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


man, who is no mean philosopher, though 
he can neither read nor write. 

To those who know England well and 
have felt the charm of its soft, grassy 
turf and low, rolling hills, its glorious 
trees, its hoary age, its history, this book 
will make a strong appeal, and probably 
be the forerunner of a desire to test Mr. 
Thurston’s method of travelling quietly, 
and give up, for a time at least, the nerve- 
exhausting modern ways of getting rested. 

The trip, which begins at Oxford, is 
pursued to Inglesham in and out through 
canals and locks. The many illustrations 
add much to the book. 


South America* 


The British Ambassador to the United 
States, and the author of that peerless 
work, The American Commonwealth, 
has greatly enriched our literature pertain- 
ing to South America by his new volume. 
Not a few worthy books on this vast sub- 
ject have already appeared—some more 
or less special, others quite general, some 
the product of clever and privileged travel- 
lers, others the outcome of study in spe- 
cific fields of history or prospective oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. Bryce’s book grows out of a four- 
months’ tour under such particular advan- 
tages as would naturally accrue to a man 
of his commanding position. So far so 
good, and so far as opportunities for ob- 
servation are concerned, but Mr. Bryce 
brings to his task a mind long trained to a 
sense of historical, sociological and eco- 
nomic values; a mind practiced in the sci- 
entific art of generalization and inference. 
Still further, he is a scholar of rich esthetic 
impulses and high moral aptitudes. 

All this leads us to expect a book of rare 
value. And there is no room for disap- 
pointment. The range of the author’s ob- 
serving and thinking is very wide. Not 
less noticeable is his eye for minute but 
significant details. In the true philosoph- 
ical spirit, too, he never rests his case on 
such a personal view as he knows to be 
limited in the very nature of the case. If 
travellers who hasten to write books of 
travel, on returning from short tours 
abroad, would follow Mr. Bryce’s example 
and test their fresh impressions by search- 





*SourH AMERICA. By James Bryce. The 
Macmillan Company. 
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ing study and comparison with the appre- 
ciations of those whose knowledge in one 
sphere or another its of longer acquirement 
and from more intimate experiences— 
there would be less superficial and mis- 
leading literature afloat. 

Mr. Bryce sums up the chief points of 
interest for us in seven items, viz., aspects 
of nature, the inhabitants, economic re- 
sources, prospects for industry and com- 
merce, relics of prehistoric civilization, the 
native Indian population, and conditions of 
political life. It is obvious that these 
themes imply a vast and varied learning if 
they are to be treated worthily and author- 
itatively. And, so far as they go, they are. 

Let us take, for example, the chapter on 
Cuzco and the Land of the Incas. With 
no effort at mere rhetoric, and without the 
pedantry of a real cr amateur technician, 
Mr. Bryce makes clear the surface aspects, 
as well as the historic mechanical wonders 
of these semi-mythical periods. All this 
means knowledge, more or less exact, of 
the propositions of ethnology, archeology 
and in other tangential lines of learning. 

Take again, the analysis of the scenic 
qualities of the Andes in comparison with 
other great mountain regions of the globe. 
The present reviewer knows nothing in 
general literature to equal Mr. Bryce’s 
treatment of landscape in the large—a sub- 
ject on which most travellers are too ready 
to deliver callow ex cathedra opinions. 
Few persons are capable of making such 
comparisons, however extensively traveled 
they may be. Such comparisons mean a 
cultured eye, refined and delicate poetic 
sense, responsive imagination, and intellec- 
tual wealth. Mr. Bryce’s resources are 


amazing. He sets the Andes side by side 
with the Pyrenees, Alps, Himalayas, Sierra 
Nevadas, and other mountain districts of 
Europe, Asia, United States and Mexico. 
In differentiating these mighty appeals to 
the esthetic sense he displays a varied 





knowledge of natural aspects with the 
physical causes therefor, quite rare even 
in the cultured or learned lover of the 
beautiful and the sublime. 

It is unnecessary to go farther in this 
brief notice of a masterful book. Suffice 
it to say that the author’s outlook is even 
vaster than the South American horizon. 
His telescope is set for long-past origins 
of nations, as well as for the far future 
of human achievement, moral, industrial, 
and commercial. He has raised questions 
hitherto but dimly perceived, and pointed 
to paths of investigation and influence as 
limitless as they are inspiring. 

PATTERSON Du Bots. 


A Race’s Redemption* 


This rather bulky volume might be call- 
ed a life of Jesus, not as story or narra- 
tive, but as a grouping of characteristics 
and offices ethnologically viewed. It con- 
siders Jesus as a sign rather than as a 
substitute, as a social reformer, as redeem- 
er; Jesus in his relation to the Spirit, 
to sacrifice, to atonement, to sin, to ethics, 
to national destiny—and so forth. The 
investigation is independent and fairly 
modern. The author finds no barrier to 
faith in the virgin birth and indeed sug- 
gests it as the key to the origin of species. 
The references to Scripture are usually 
apt. The author is sound on the patent 
truth that the ideas of God and his right- 
eousness recorded in the Old Testament 
are partly true and partly false; and that 
“there are no second meanings”—the only 
true interpretations depending on what the 
writer meant to convey to the particular 
people for whom he wrote in his own time. 
The book teaches a racial redemption in 
the intent of God. 








*A Race’s RepemprTion. By John Leard Daw- 
son. Sherman, French & Co. 
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Corporal Cameron 


By Ralph Connor 
Author of Black Rock, The Sky Pilot 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Through the unfitness of Allan Cameron, half-back, at a critical moment, a big football game in 
Edinburgh is lost, and young Cameron, in spite of the loyal support of his captain, Dunn, leaves 
his col’ege mates to “go to the devil’—in bis own phrase. Unfortunately, through a peculiar set of cir- 
cumstances, it presently looks as if he had begun to fulfil his threat, with the result that his pretty 
sister at home in the Scotch Highlands, and Captain Cameron, their father, are suddenly confronted 
by a summons for Captain Cameron from his family solicitor in Edinburgh, whither the displeased 
and mystified father immediately goes. In the meantime, the solicitor, having searched in vain for 
young Cameron, consults Dunn, the football captain, who in turn seeks Allan and finds him. Dunp 
and Cameron meet Captain Cameron in Mr. Rae's office and the mystery resolves itself into a question 
of a forged check. Unfortunately, Cameron has been much under the influence of liquor recently 
and cannot explain the matter. So that it becomes a question of approaehing the bank officials, who 
threaten prosecution, with a plea for leniency. This, Captain Cameron, against Mr. Rae’s good judgment, 
proceeds to do, with the result that he antagonizes rather than impresses Sir Archibald Brodie. Sir 
Archibald, however, has a niece who is much interested in Captain Dunn, and for him she appeals to 
her uncle to help Cameron out, which leads to her noseming her uncle’s messenger to Mr. Rae, the 
solicitor. The next chapter tells about a dinner-party given later at Dr. Dunn’s, when Cameron's de 
parture to Canada is introduced through a discussion of the possibilities of that colony. Then we are 
taken back to Cameron’s home in the Highlands, to which he is about to bid farewell. But while there 
Martin brings word that Potts has confessed to the forgery, which clears Allan and makes it possible for 
him to leave the Glen without a shadow on his niume. He returns to Edinburgh, takes leave of his 
friends there, and with a letter of introduction from Sir Archibald to a banker in Montreal, he sets sail 
for Canada. His first position in Canada, as clerk in a transportation company, is not a success, and 
he decides to try farming. After some waiting, he has an opportunity to befriend a small boy, Tim 
Haley—and the elder Haley engages him as a farmhand. The next few chapters give a picture of life 
on the Haley farm, where Cameron makes many friends, but arouses the enmity of one Perkins, who 
is in love with Haley’s daughter, a girl who shows only too plainly her infatuation for Cameron, though 


the latter cares nothing for her. Finally, Mandy’s affection becomes so obvious that Cameron resolves 
to go West, but just as he is about to start an accident overtakes him. 


BOOK II. 
CHAPTER VII. 
**The Chivaree”’ 


HERE was _¥ sstill 
light enough to see. 
The last hymn was 
announced. Camer- 
on was conscious 
of a deep, poignant 
emotion. He glanc- 
ed swiftly about 
him. The eyes of 
all were upon the 
preacher’s face 
while he read in 
slow sonorous 
tones the words of 





the old Methodist hymn— 


“Come, Thou Fount of every blessing! 
Tune my heart to sing Thy grace.” 


All except the group of young men of 
whom Perkins was the center, who, by means 
of the saccharine medium known as conver- 
sation lozenges, were seeking to divert the 
attention of the band of young girls sitting 
before them. Among these sat Mandy. As 
his eye rested upon the billowy outlines of 
her figure, struggling with the limitations of 
her white blouse, tricked out with pink 
ribbons, he was conscious of a wave of min- 
gled pity and disgust. Dull, stupid and 
vulgar she looked. It was at her that Per- 
kins was flipping his conversation lozenges. 
One fell upon her hymn book. With a start 
she glanced about. Not an eye except Cam- 
eron’s was turned her way. With a smile 


and a blush that burned deep under the dull 
tan of her neck and cheek she took the 
lozenge, read its inscription, burning a deeper 
red. The words which she had read she 
took as Cameron’s. She turned her eyes full 
upon his face. The light of tremulous joy 
in their lovely depths startled and thrilled 
him. A snicker from the group of young 
men behind roused in him a deep indigna- 
tion. They were taking their coarse fun out 
of this simple minded girl. Cameron’s furi- 
ous glance at them appeared only to increase 
their amusement. It did not lessen Camer- 
on’s embarrassment and rage that now and 
then during the reading of the hymn Mandy’s 
eyes were turned upon him as if with new 
understanding. Enraged with himself, and 
more with the group of hoodlums behind 
him, Cameron stood for the closing hymn 
with his arms folded across his breast. At 
the second verse a hand touched him. It was 
Mandy offering him her book. Once more a 
snicker from the group of delighted observ- 
ers behind him stirred his indignation on 
behalf of this awkward and untutored girl. 
He forced himself to listen to the words of 
the third verse, which rose clear and sonor- 
ous in the preacher’s voice— 


“Here I raise my Ebenezer, 
Hither by Thy help I’m come; 
And I hope, by Thy good pleasure, 
Safely to arrive at home.” 


The serene assurance of the old Methodist 
hymn rose triumphant in the singing, an 
assurance born of an experience of past con- 
flict issuing in triumph. That note of high 
and serene confidence conjured up with a 
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flash of memory his mother’s face. That 
was her characteristic, a serene, undismayed 
courage. In the darkest hours that steady 
flame of courage never died down. 

But once more he was recalled to the serv- 
ice of the hour by a voice, rich, full, low, yet 
of wonderful power, singing the old words. 
It took him a moment or two to discover 
that it was Mandy singing beside him. Her 
face was turned from him and _ upwards 
towards the trees above her, through the net- 
work of whose leaves the stars were begin- 
ning to shine. Amazed, enthralled, he lis- 
tened to the flowing melody of her voice. It 
was like the song of a brook running deep in 
the forest shade, full toned yet soft, quiet 
yet thrilling. She seemed to have forgotten 
her surroundings, her soul was holding con- 
verse with the Eternal. He lost sight of 
the coarse and fleshly habiliments in the 
glimpse he caught of the soul that lived with- 
in, pure, it seemed to him, tender, and good. 
His heart went out to the girl in a new pity. 
Before the hymn was done she turned her 
face toward him, and, whether it was the 
magic of her voice, or the glorious splendor 
of her eyes, or the mystic touch of the fast 
darkening night, her face seemed to have 
lost much of its coarseness and all of its 
stupidity. 

As the congregation dispersed Cameron, in 
silence, and with the spell of her voice still 
upon him, walked quietly beside Mandy 
toward the gap in the fence leading to the 
high road. Behind him came Perkins with 
his group of friends, chaffing with each othe’ 
and with the girls walking in front of thera. 
As Cameron was stepping over the rails 
where the fence had been let down, one of 
the young men following stumbled heavily 
against him, nearly throwing him down, and 
before he could recover himself Perkins 
had taken his place by Mandy’s side and 
seized her arm. There was a general laugh 
at what was considered a perfectly fair and 
not unusual piece of jockeying in the squiring 
of young damsels. The proper precedure in 
such a case was that the discomfited cavalier 
should bide his time and serve a like turn 
upon his rival, the young lady meanwhile 
maintaining an attitude purely passive. But 
Mandy was not so minded. Releasing her- 
self from Perkins’ grasp, she turned upon 
the group of young men following, exclaim- 
ing angrily, “You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, Sam Sailer!’ Then, moving to 
Cameron’s side, she said in a clear distinct 
voice— 

“Mr. Cameron, would you please take my 
books for me?” 

“Come on, boys!” said Perkins with his 
never-failing laugh, “I guess we're not in 
this.” 

“Take your medicine, Perkins,” laughed 
one of his friends. 

“Yes, I’ll take it all right,” replied Per- 
kins. But the laugh could not conceal the 
shake of passion in his voice. “It will work, 
too, you bet!” 

So saying, he strode off into the gathering 
gloom followed by his friends. 


“Come along, Mr. Cameron,” said Mandy 
with a silly giggle. “I guess we don’t need 
them fellows. ‘they can’t fool us, can they?” 

Her manner, her speech, her laugh rudely 
dissipated all Cameron’s new feeling toward 
her. The whole episode filled him only with 
disgust and annoyance. 

“Come, then,” he said, almost roughly. 
“We shall need to hurry, for there is a storm 
coming up.” 

Mandy glanced at the gathering clouds. 

“My goodness!” she cried. “It’s comin’ up 
fast. My! I hate to git my clothes wet.” 
And off she set at a rapid pace, keeping 
abreast of her companion and making gay 
but elephantine attempts at sprightly con- 
versation. Before Cameron’s unsympathetic 
silence, however, all her sprightly attempts 
came to abject failure. 

“What's the matter with you?” at length 
she asked. “Don’t you want to see me 
home?” 

“What?” said Cameron abruptly, for his 
thoughts were far away. “Oh, nonsense! Of 
course! Why not? But we shall certainly be 
caught in the storm. Let us hurry. Here, 
let me take your arm?” 

His manner was brusque, almost rude. 

“Oh, I guess I can get along,” replied 
Mandy, catching off her hat and gathering up 
her skirt over her shoulders, “but we’ll have 
to hustle, for I’d hate to have you get wet.” 
Her imperturbable guvod humor and _ her 
solicitude for him rebuked Cameron for his 
abruptness. 

“T hope you will not get wet,” he said. 

“Oh, don’t you worry about me. I ain't 
salt nor sugar, but I forgot all about your 
bein’ sick.” And with labored breath poor 
Mandy hurried through the growing dark- 
ness with Cameron keeping close by her side. 
“We won't be long now,” she panted, as they 
turned from the side line toward their own 
gate. 

As if in reply to her words there sounded 
from behind the fence and close to their side 
a long loud howl. Cameron gave a start. 

“Great Caesar! What dog is that?” he 
exclaimed. 

“Oh,” said Mandy coolly, “guess it’s Mac- 
Kenzie’s Carlo.” 

Immediately there rose from the fence on 
the other side an answering howl, followed 
by a full chorus of howls and yelps mingled 
with a bawling of calves and the ringing of 
cow bells, as if a dozen curs or more were 
in full cry after a herd of cattle. Cameron 
stood still in bewildered amazement. 

“What the deuce are they at?” he cried, 
peering through the darkness. 

“Huh!” grunted Mandy. “Them’s curs all 
right, but they ain’t much dog. Wait you till 
I see them fellows. They'll pay for this, 
you bet!” 

“Do you mean to say these are not dogs?” 
cried Cameron, speaking in her ear, so great 
was the din. 

“Dogs?” answered Mandy with indignant 
scorn. “Naw! Just. or’nary curs! Come 
along,” she cried, snatching his arm, “let’s 
hurry.” 
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“Here!” he cried, suddenly wrenching him- 
self free, “1 am going to see into this.” 

“No, no!” cried Mandy, gripping his arm 

once more with her strong hands. “They 
will hurt you. Come on! We're just home. 
You can see them again. No, I won't let you 
go.” 
In vain he struggled, her strong hands held 
him fast. Suddenly there was a succession 
of short sharp barks. Immediately dead 
silence fell, not a sound could be heard, not 
a shape seen. 

“Come out into the open, you cowardly 
curs!” shouted Cameron. “Come on! One, 
two, three at a time, if you dare!” 

But silence answered him, 

“Come,” said Mandy in a low voice, “let’s 
hurry. It’s goin’ to rain. Come on! Come 
along!” 

Cameron stood irresolute. Then arose out 
of the black darkness a long quavering cat 
call. With a sudden dash Cameron sprang 
toward the fence. Instantly there was a 
sound of running feet through the plowed 
field on the other side, then silence. 

“Come back, you cowards!” raged Cam- 
eron. “Isn’t there a man among you?” 

For answer a clod came hurtling through 
the dark and struck with a thud upon the 
fence. Immediately, as if at a signal, there 
fell about Cameron a perfect hail of clods 
and even stones, 

“Oh! Oh!” shrieked Mandy, rushing 
toward him and throwing herself between him 
and the falling missiles.“ Come away! Come 
away! They'll just kill you.” 

For answer Cameron put his arms about 
her and drew her behind him, shielding her 
as best he could with his body. 

“Do you want to kill a woman?” he called 
aloud. 

At once the hail of clods ceased and, raging 
as he was, Mandy dragged him homeward. 
At the door of the house he made to turn 
back. 

“Not much, you don’t,” said Mandy stoutly, 
“or I go with you.” 

“Oh, all right,” said Cameron, “let them 
go. They are only a lot of curs anyway.” 

For a few moments they stood and talked 
in the kitchen, Cameron making light of the 
incident and making strenuous efforts to dis- 
semble the rage that filled his soul. After 
a few minutes’ conversation Cameron an- 
nounced his intention of going to bed, while 
Mandy passed upstairs. He left the house 
and stole down the lane toward the road. 
The throbbing pain in his head was forgotten 
in the blind rage that possessed him. He 
had only one longing, to stand within strik- 
ing distance of the cowardly curs, only one 
fear, that they should escape him. Swiftly, 
silently, he stole down the lane, every nerve, 
every muscle tense as a steel spring. His 
throat was hot, his eyes so dazzled that he 
could scarcely see; his breath came in quick 
gasps; his hands were trembling as with a 
nervous chill. The storm had partially 
blown away. It had become so light that 
he could dimly discern a number of figures 
at the entrance to the lane. Having his 


quarry in sight, Cameron crouched in the 
fence corner, holding hard by the rail till he 
should become master of himself. He could 
hear their explosions of suppressed laughter. 
It was some minutes before he had himself 
in hand, then with a swift silent run he stood 
among them. So busy were they in recount- 
ing the various incidents in the recent 
“chivaree” that before they were aware Cam- 
eron was upon them. At his approach the 
circle broke and scattered, some flying to the 
fence. But Perkins with some others stood 
their ground. 

“Hello, Cameron!” drawled Perkins. “Did 
you see our cows? I thought I heard some 
of them down the line.” 

For answer Cameron launched himself at 
him like a bolt from a bow. There was a 
single sharp crack and Perkins was literally 
lifted clear off his feet and hurled back upon 
the road, where he lay still. Fiercely Cam- 
eron faced round to the next man, but he 
gave back quickly. A third sprang to throw 
himself upon Cameron, but once more 
Cameron’s hand shot forward and his assail- 
ant was hurled back heavily into the arms of 
his friends. Before Cameron could strike 
again a young giant known as Sam Sailor 
flung his arms about him, crying: 

“Hut-tut, young fellow, this won’t do, you 
know. Can’t you take a bit of fun?” 

For answer Cameron clinched him sav- 
agely, gripping him by the throat and plant- 
ing two heavy blows upon his ribs. 

“Here—boys,” gasped the young fell iw, 
“he’s—chokin’—the—life—out—of me.” 

_From all sides they threw themselves upon 
him and striking, kicking, fighting furiously, 
Cameron went under the struggling mass, 
his hand still gripping the throat it had 
seized. 

“Say! He’s a regular bull-dog,” cried one. 
“Git hold of his legs and yank him off,” 
which, with shouts and laughter, they pro- 
ceeded to do and piled themselves upon him, 
chanting the refrain—‘More beef! More 
beef!” 

A few minutes more of frantic struggling 
and a wild agonized scream rose from 
beneath the mass of men. 

“Git off, boys! Git off!” roared the young 
giant. “I’m afraid he’s hurt.” 

Flinging them off on either side he stood 
up and waited for their victim to rise. But 
Cameron lay on his face, moaning and writh- 
ing on the ground. 

“Say, boys,” said Sam, kneeling down 
beside him, “I’m afraid he’s hurted bad.” 

In his writhing Cameron lifted one leg. It 
toppled over to one side. 

“Jumpin’ Jeremiah!” said Sam in an awed 
voice. “His leg’s broke! What in sam hill 
can we do?” 

As he spoke there was a sound of running 
feet coming down the lane. The moon, 
shining through the breaking clouds, revealed 
a figure with floating garments rapidly 
approaching. 

“My cats!” cried Sam, in a terrified voice, 
“It’s Mandy.” 
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Like leaves before a sudden gust of wind 
the group scattered and only Sam was left. 

“What—what are you _ doin’?” panted 
Mandy. “Where is he? Oh, is that him?” 
She flung herself down in the dust beside 
Cameron and turned him over. His face was 
white, his eyes glazed. He looked like death. 
“Oh!! Oh!” she moaned, “Have they killed 
you? Have they killed you?” She gathered 
his head upon her knees, moaning like a 
wounded animal. 

“Good Lord, Mandy, dont’ go on 
that!” cried Sam in a horrified voice. 
only his leg broke.” 

Mandy laid his head 
sprang to her feet. 

“Only his leg broken? Who done it? Who 
done it, tell me? Who done it?” she panted, 
her voice rising with her gasping breath. 
“What coward done it? Was it you, Sam 
Sailor?” 

“Guess we're all in it,” said Sam stupidly. 
“It was jist a bit of fun, Mandy.” 

For answer she swung her heavy hand 
hard upon Sam’s face. 

“Say, Mandy! Hold hard!” cried Sam, sur- 


like 
“It’s 


gently down, then 


prise and the weight of the blow almost 
knocking him off his feet. 
“You coward brute!” she gasped. “Get 


out of my sight. Oh, what shall I do?” She 
dropped on her knees and took Cameron’s 


head once more in her arms. “What shall 
we do?” 
“Guess we'll have to git him in some- 


wheres,” said Sam. “How can we carry him, 
though? If we had some kind of a stretcher?” 

“Wait! I know,” cried Mandy, flying off 
up the lane. 

Before many minutes had passed she had 
returned, breathing hard. 

“Tt’s—the—milkhouse—door,” she 
—guess—that’ll—do.” 

“That'll do, all right, Mandy. Now I wish 
some of them fellers would come.” 

Sam pulled off his coat and made of it a 
pillow, then stood up looking for help. His 
eye fell upon the prostrate and senseless form 
of Perkins. 

“Say, what'll we do with him?” he said, 
pointing to the silent figure. 

“Who it it?” inquired Mandy. “What’s the 
matter?” 

“It’s Perkins,” 
a terrible crack.” 

“Perkins!” said Mandy with scorn. “Let 
him lie, the dog. Come on, take his head.” 

“You can’t do it, Mandy, no use trying. 
You can’t do it.” 

“Come on, I tell you,” she said fiercely. 
“Quit your jawin’. He may be dyin’ for all 
I know. I’d carry him alone if it wasn’t for 
his broken leg.” Slowly, painfully, they car- 
ried him to the house and to the front door. 

“Wait a minute!” said Mandy. “I'll have 
to git things fixed a bit. We musn’t wake 
mother. It would scare her to death.” 

She passed quickly into the house and soon 
Sam saw a light pass from room to room. 
In a few moments Mandy reappeared at the 
front door. 


said. “I 


replied Sam. “He hit him 
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“Quick!” whispered Sam. “He’s comin’ 
to.” 
“Oh, thank goodness!” cried Mandy. “Let's 
git him in before he wakes.” 

Once more they lifted their burden, and 
with infinite difficulty and much painful 
manoeuvering they got the injured man 
through the doors and upon the spare room 
bed. 

“And now, Sam _ Sailor,’ cried Mandy, 
coming close to him, “You jist hitch up Deck 
and hustle for the doctor if ever you did in 
your life. Don’t wait for nothin’, but go! 
Go!” She fairly pushed him out of the door, 
running with him toward the stable. “Oh, 
Sam, hurry!” she pleaded, “for if this man 
should die I will never be the like again.” 
Her face was white, her eyes glowing like 
great stars, her voice was soft and tremu- 
lous with tears. 

Sam stood for a moment gazing as if upon 
a vision. 

What are you lookin’ at?” she cried, stamp- 
ing her foot and pushing him away. 

“Jumpin’ Jeremiah!” muttered Sam, as he 


ran toward the stable, “Is that Mandy 
Haley? Guess we don’t know much about 
her.” 


His nimble fingers soon had Dexter hitched 
to the buggy and speeding down the lane 
at a pace sufficiently rapid to suit the high 
spirit of even that fiery young colt. 

At the high road he came upon his friends, 
some of whom were working with Perkins, 
others conversing in awed and hurried under- 
tones. 

“Hello, Sam!” they called. “Hold up!” 

“I’m in a hurry, boys, don’t stop me. I’m 
scared to death. And you better git home 
She’ll be down on you again.” 

“How is he?” cried a voice. 

“Don’t know. I’m goin’ for the doctor and 
the sooner we git that doctor the better for 
everybody around.” And Sam disappeared 
in a whirl of dust. 

“Doctor Turnbull’s not at home,” said the 
maid smart with cap and apron, that opened 
the door. 

“How long will he be gone?” inquired 
Sam, wondering what she had on her head 
and why. 

“There’s no 
hours, or three.” 

“Three hours?” echoed Sam. Say, a feller 
might kick the bucket in that time.” 

The maid smiled an undisturbed smile. 

“Bucket? What bucket, eh? What bucket 
are ye talkin’ aboot?” she inquired. 

“Say, you’re smart, ain’t yeh! But I got 
a young feller that’s broke his leg and—” 

“Go to the hospital, ye gowk, and ask for 
Dr. Turnbull. 

At the hospital Sam was fortunate enough 
to catch Dr. Turnbull in the hall with one 
or two others, just as they were about to pass 
into the consulting room. Such was Sam’s 
desperate state of mind that he went straight 
up to the group. 

“T want Dr. Turnbull,” he said. 


tellin’. An hour, or two 
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“There he is before you,” replied a sharp- 
faced young doctor, pointing to a benevolent 
looking old gentleman. 

“Dr. Turnbull, there’s a young feller hurt 


dreadful out our way. His leg’s_ broke. 
Guess he’s hurt inside, too. And he’s a 
stranger. His folks are all in Scotland. 


Guess he’s dyin’, and I’ve got—I’ve got a 
horse and buggy at the door. I can git you 
out and back in a jiffy. Say, doctor, I’m all 
ready to start.” 

A smile passed over the faces of the group. 
But Dr. Turnbull had too long experience 
with desperate cases and with desperate men. 

“My dear sir,” he replied, “I cannot go for 
some hours.” 

“Doctor, I want you now. 
somebody right now.” 

“A broken leg?” mused the doctor. 

“Yes, and hurt inside.” 

“How did it happen?” said the doctor. 

“Eh? I don’t know exactly,” replied Sam, 
taken somewhat aback. “Somethin’ fell on 
him. But he needs you bad.” 

“T can’t go, my man, but we'll find some- 
one. What’s his name did you say?” 

“His name is Cameron, and he’s 
Scotland.” 

“Cameron?” said the sharp-faced young 
doctor. “What does he look like?” 

“Look like?” said Sam in a_ perplexed 
voice. “Well, the girls all think he looks 
pretty good. He’s dark complected and he’s 
a mighty smart young feller. Great on 
jumpin’ and runnin’. Say, he’s a_ cracker 
jack. Why, at the Dominion Day picnic! 
But you must a heard about him. He’s the 
chap, you know, that won the hundred yards. 
Plays the pipes and—” 

“Plays the pipes?” cried Dr. Turnbull and 
the young doctor together. 

“And his name’s Cameron?” continued the 
young doctor. “I wonder now if—” 

“T say, Martin,” said Dr. Turnbull, “I think 
you had better go. The case may be urgent.” 

“Cameron!” cried Martin again. “I bet my 
hat it’s—Here, wait till I get my coat. I'll 
be with you in a jerk. Have you got a good 
horse?” 

“He’s all right,” said Sam, “he'll git you 
there in an hour.” 

“An hour? How far is it?” 

“Twelve miles.” 

“Great heavens! 
on!” 

And so it came that within an hour 
Cameron, opening his eyes, looked up into 
the face of his friend. 

“Martin! By Jove!” he said, and closed his 
eyes again. “Martin!” he said again, look- 
ing upon the familiar face, “Say, old boy, is 
this a dream? I seem to be having lots of 
them.” 

“It’s no dream, old chap, but what in the 
mischief is the matter? What does all this 
fever mean? Let’s look at you.” 

A brief examination was enough to show 
the doctor that a broken leg was the least of 
Cameron’s trouble. A hasty investigation of 
the resources of the farm house determined 
the doctor’s course. 


I got to have 


from 


Come, then, get a move 
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“This man has typhoid fever, a bad case, 
too,” he said to Mandy. “We will take him 
in to the hospital.” 

“The hospital?” cried Mandy fiercely. “Will 
you, then?” 

“He will be a lot of trouble to you,” said 
the doctor. 

“Trouble? 
in’ about?” 

“We're awful busy, Mandy,” interposed the 
mother, who had been roused from her bed. 

“Oh, shucks, yrother! Oh, don’t send him 
away,” she pleaded. “I can nurse him, just 
as easy.” She paused with quivering lips. 

“It will be much better for the patient to 
be in the hospital. He will get constant and 
systematic care. He will be under my own 
observation every hour. I assure you it will 
be better for him,” said the doctor. 

“Better for him?” echoed Mandy in a faint 
voice. “Well, let him go.” 

In less than an hour’s time, such was Dr. 
Martin’s energetic promptness, he had his 
patient comfortably placed in the democrat 
on an improvised stretcher and on his way 
to the city hospital. 

And thus it came about that the problem 
of his leave-taking, which had vexed Cam- 
eron for so many days, was solved. 


Trouble? What are you talk- 


’ 


BOOK II. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
“Another basket of eggs, Mr. Cameron, 
and such delicious cream. I am deeply 


grieved to see you so nearly well.” 

“Grieved?” 

“For you will be leaving us of course.” 

“Thanks, that is kind of you.” 

“And there will be an end to eggs and 
cream. Ah! You are a lucky man.” And 
the trim, neat, bright-faced nurse shook her 
finger at him. 

“So I have often remarked to myself these 
six weeks.” 

“A friend is a great discovery and by these 
same tokens you have found one.” 

“Truly, they have been more than kind.” 

“This makes the twelfth visit in six 
weeks,” said the nurse. “In busy harvest and 
threshing time, too. Do you know what 
that means?” 

“To a certain extent. 
of them.” 

“But she is shy, shy—and I think she is 
afraid of you. Her chief interest appears to 
be in the kitchen, which she has never failed 
to visit.” 

The blood slowly rose in Cameron’s face, 
from which the summer tan had all been 
bleached by six weeks’ fight with fever, but 
he made no reply to the brisk, sharp-eyed, 
sharp-minded little nurse. 

“And I know she is dying to see you, and, 
indeed,” she chuckled, “it might do you good. 
She is truly wonderful.” And again the 
nurse laughed. “Don’t you think you could 
bear a visit?’ The smile broadened upon 
her face. 

But unaware she had touched a sensitive 
spot in her patient, his Highland pride. 


It is awfully good 
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“I shall be more than pleased to have an 
opportunity to thank Miss Haley for her 
great kindness,” he replied with dignity. 

“All right,” replied the nurse, “I shall bring 
her in. Now don’t excite yourself. That 
fever is not so far away. And only a few 
minutes. When we farmers go calling—I 
am a farmer, remember, and know them 
well—when we go calling we take our knit- 
ting and spend the afternoon.” 

In a few moments she returned with 
Mandy. The difference between the stout, 
red faced, coarse featured, obtrusively healthy 
country girl, heavy of foot and hand, slow of 
speech and awkward of manner, and the 
neat, quick, deft fingered, bright faced nurse 
was so marked that Cameron could hardly 
control the wave of pity that swept through 
his heart, for he could see that even Mandy 
herself was vividly aware of the contrast. 
In vain Cameron tried to put her at her ease. 
She simply sat and stared, now at the walls, 
now at the floor, refusing for a time to utter 
more than monosyllables, punctuated with 
giggles. 

“I want to thank you for the eggs and 
cream. They are fine,” said Cameron 
heartily. 

“Oh, pshaw, that’s nothin’! Lots more 
where they come from,” replied Mandy with 
a giggle. 

“But it’s a long way for you to drive; and 
in the busy time, too.” 

“Oh, we had to come in anyway for 
things,” replied Mandy, making light of her 
services. 

“You are all well?” 

“Oh, pretty middlin’s Ma _ ain’t right 
smart. She’s too much to do, and that’s the 
truth.” 

“And the boys?” Cameron hesitated to be 
more specific. 

“Oh, there’s nothin’ eatin’ them. I don’t 
bother with them much.” Mandy was des- 
perately twisting her white cotton gloves. 

At this point the nurse, with a final warn- 
ing to the patient not to talk too much and 
not to excite himself, left the room. In a 
moment Mandy’s whole manner changed. 

“Say!” she cried in a hurried voice. “Per- 
kins is left.” 

“Left?” 

“I couldn’t jist stand him after—after— 
that night. Dad wanted him to stay, but I 
couldn’t jist stand him, and so he quit.” 

“Quit?” 

“I jist hate him since—since—that night. 
When I think of what he done I could kill 
him. My, I was glad to see him lyin’ there 
in the dust!” Mandy’s words came hot and 
fast. “They might ’a killed you.” For the 
first time in the interview she looked fairly 
into Cameron’s eyes. “My, you do look 
awful!” she said, with difficulty commanding 
her voice. 

“Nonsense, Mandy! You see, it wasn’t my 
leg that hurt me. It was the fever that 
pulled me down.” 

“Oh, I’ll never forget that night!” cried 
Mandy, struggling to keep her lips from 
quivering. 


“Nor will I ever forget what you did for 
me that night, Mandy. Sam told me all 
about it. I shall always be your friend.” 

For a moment longer she held him with 
her eyes. Then her face grew suddenly pale 
and, with voice and hands trembling, she 
said— 

“TI must go. Good-by.” 

He took her great red hand in his long 
thin fingers. 

“Good-by, Mandy, and thank you.” 

“My,” she said, looking down at the fin- 
gers she held in her hand. “Your hands is 
awful thin. Are you sure goin’ to git bet- 
ter?” 

“Of course I am, and I am coming out to 
see you before I go.” 

She sat down quickly, still holding his 
hand, as if he had struck her a heavy blow. 

“Before you go? Where?” Her voice was 
hardly above a whisper; her face was white, 
her lips beyond her control. 

“Out West to seek my fortune.” His 
voice was jaunty and he feigned not to see 
her distress. “I shall be walking in a couple 
of weeks or so, eh nurse?” 

“A couple of weeks?” replied the nurse, 
who had just entered. “Yes, if you are 
good.” 

Mandy hastily rose. 

“But if you are not,” continued the nurse 
severely, “it may be months. Stay, Miss 
Haley, I am going to bring Mr. Cameron his 
afternoon tea and you can have some with 
him. Indeed, you look quite done up. I am 
sure all that work you have been telling me 
about is too much for you.” 

Her kindly tone broke the last shred of 
Mandy’s self-control. She sank into her 
chair, covered her face with her great red hands 
and burst into tempestuous weeping. Cameron 
sat up quickly. 

“What in the name of goodness is wrong, 
Mandy?” 

“Lie down at once, Mr. Cameron!” said 
the nurse sternly. “Hush, hush, Miss Haley! 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself! Don’t 
you know that you are hurting him?” 

She could have chosen no better word. In 
an instant Mandy was on her feet, mopping 
off her face and choking down her sobs. 

“Ain’t I a fool?” she cried angrily. “A 
blamed fool. Well, I won’t bother you any 
longer. Guess I’ll go now. Good-by all.” 
Without another look at Cameron she was 
gone, 

Cameron lay back upon his pillow, white 
and nerveless. 

ow can you tell me,” he panted, “what’s 
up?’ 

“Search me!” said the nurse gayly, “but I 
forbid you to speak a single word for half 
an hour. Here’ drink this right off! Now, 
not a word! What will Dr. Martin say? 
Not a word! Yes, I shall see her safely off 
the place. Quiet now!” She kept up a con- 
tinuous stream of sprightly chatter to cover 


her own anxiety and to turn the current of 


her patient’s thoughts. By the time she had 
reached the entrance hall, however, Mandy 
had vanished. 
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“Great silly goose!” said the indignant 
nurse. “I’d see myself far enough before 
I’'d give myself away like that. Little fool! 
He'll have a temperature sure and I will 
catch it. Bah! These girls! Next time she 
sees him it will not be here. I hope the 
doctor will just give me an hour to get him 
quiet again.” 

But in this hope she was disappointed, for 
upon her return to her patient she found Dr. 
Martin in the room. His face was grave. 

“What’s up, nurse? What is the meaning 
of this rotten pulse? What has he been hav- 
ing to eat?” 

“Well, Dr. Martin, I may as well confess 
my sins,” replied the nurse, “for there is no 
use trying to deceive you anyway. Mr. Cam- 
eron has had a visitor and she has excited 
him. 

“Ah said the doctor in a relieved tone. “A 
visitor! A lady visitor! A charming, sym- 
pathetic, interested and interesting visitor.” 

“Exactly!” said the nurse with a giggle. 

“It was Miss Haley, Martin,” said Cameron 
gravely. 

The doctor looked puzzled. 

“The daughter of the farmer with whom I 
was working,” explained Cameron. 

“Ah, I remember her,” said the doctor. 
“And a deuce of a time I had with her, too, 
getting you away from her, if I remember 
aright. I trust there is nothing seriously 
wrong in that quarter,” said Martin with 
unusual gravity. 

“Oh, quit it, Martin!” said Cameron im- 
patiently. “Don’t rag. She’s an awful decent 
sort. Her looks are not the best of her.” 

“Ah! I am relieved to hear that,” said the 
doctor earnestly. 

“She is very kind, indeed,” said the nurse. 
“For these six weeks she has fed us up with 
eggs and cream so that my patient and my- 
self have fared sumptuously every. day. 
Indeed, if it should continue much longer I 
shall have to ask an additional allowance 
for a new uniform. I have promised that 
Mr. Cameron shall visit the farm within two 
weeks if he behaves well.” 

“Exactly!” replied the doctor. “In two 
weeks if he is good. The only question that 
troubles me is—it it quite safe? You see 
in his present weak condition his suscepti- 
bility is decidedly emphasized, his resisting 
power is low, and who knows what might 
happen, especially if she should insist?” 

“Oh, cut it out, Martin!” said Cameron. 
“You make’ me weary.” He lay back on his 
pillow and closed his eyes. 

The nurse threw a signal to the doctor. 

“All right, old man, we must stop this 
chaff. Buck up and in two weeks we will 
let you go where you like.” 

The harvest was safely stored. The 
yellow stubble showed the fields at rest, but 
the vivid green of the new fall wheat pro- 
claimed the astounding and familiar fact that 
once more Nature had begun her ancient 
perennial miracle. For in those fields of vivid 
green the harvest of the coming year was 
already on the way. On these green fields 
the snowy mantle would lie soft and protect- 


ing all the long winter through and when the 
spring suns would shine again the fall wheat 
would be a month or more on the way 
toward maturity. 

Somehow the country looked more rested, 
fresher, cleaner to Cameron than when he 
had last looked upon it in late August. The 
rain had washed the dust from the earth’s 
face and from the green sward that bor- 
dered the gray ribbon of the high road that 
led out from the city. The pastures and the 
hay meadows and the turnip fields were all 
in their freshest green, and beyond the fields 
the forest stood glorious in all its autumn 
splendor, the ash trees bright yellow, the 
oaks rich brown and the maples all the colors 
of the rainbow. 

It was in apple time that Cameron came 
back to the farm 

For five days they all, from Haley to Tim, 
gave him of their very best, seeking to hold 
him among them for the winter, for they 
had learned that his mind was set upon the 
West, till Cameron was ashamed, knowing 
that he must go. 

The last afternoon they all spent in the 
orchard. The gravensteins, in which spe- 
cies of apples Haley was a specialist, were 
being picked, and picked with the greatest 
care, Cameron plucking them from the limbs 
and dropping them into a basket held by 
Mandy below. It was one of those sunny 
days when, after weeks of chilly absence, 
summer comes again and makes the world 
aglow with warmth and kindly life and 
quickens in the heart the blood’s flow. Cam- 
eron was full of talk and fuller of laughter 
than his wont; indeed he was vexed to find 
himself struggling to maintain unbroken the flow 
of laughter and of talk. But in Mandy there 
was neither speech nor laughter, only a quiet 
dignity that disturbed and rebuked him. 

The last tree of gravensteins was picked 
and then there came the time of parting. 
Cameron, with a man’s selfish desire for 
some token of a woman’s adoration, even 
although he well knew that he could make 
no return, lingered in the farewell, hoping 
for some sign in the plain quiet face and the 
wonderful eyes with their new mystery that 
when he had gone he would not be forgotten; 
but though the lips quivered pitifully and 
the heavy face grew drawn and old and the 
eyes glowed with a deeper fire, the words, 
when they came, came quietly and the eyes 
looked steadily upon him, except that for 
one brief moment a fire leaped in them and 
quickly died down. But when the buggy, 
with Tim driving, had passed down the lane, 
behind the curtain of the spare room the 
girl stood looking through the crack beside 
the blind, with both hands pressed upon her 
bosom, her breath coming in sobs, her blue 
lips murmuring brokenly “Good-by, good- 
by! Oh, why did you come at all? But, oh, 
I’m glad you came. God help me, I’m glad 
you came!” Then, when the buggy had 
turned down the side line and out of sight, 
she knelt beside the bed and kissed, again 
and again, with tender, reverent kisses, the 
pillow where his head had lain. 
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and containing many of the well-known old 
rhymes that babies learn when first they are able 
to talk. 


Nursery-Land Budget. 
Pat-a-Cake. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 
Large, board books mostly of gay pictures, 
with Mother Goose rhymes and familiar fairy- 
tales for text. 


Old King Cole. 

Old Mother Hubbard. 
With pictures by Blanche Fisher Wright. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 

The “Mother Goose” series of paper picture 
books, a line of juveniles for baby readers with 
wonderful new pictures by an artist who is not 
without a hint of Kate Greenaway in the charm 
of her childish figures and whose new interpre- 
tations of the old-time rhymes in color and 
drawing will delight the young eye. 


Peek-a-boo Series, The. 
George H. Doran Company. 


An entirely new novelty—paper panel books, 
each with a quaint little Peek-a-boo baby on the 
cover, the head and shoulders cut in outline to 
give the book its form. There are four of 
these—Peek-a-boo Jill, Peek-a-boo Polly, Peek- 
a-boo Jack and Peek-a-boo Tommy. 


Storyland Books, The. 
Edited by Mrs. Herbert Strang. George 
H. Doran Company. 

There are eight of these nursery books, done 
in large type with numerous sketches and col- 
ored pictures. There is also a picture on each 
cover. The stories are prose and verse col- 
lected from many sources, so that all the old 
favorites and many other stories not so well 
known are included. For twenty-five cents they 
present splendid value. 


To Laughter Land. 
Raphael Tuck & Sons. 

One of “Father Tuck’s Holiday Series,” un- 
tearable linen books for the babies. Each page 
has a picture and a rhyme, most of the pictures 
in colors. 


TOY BOOKS 


Bellflower Series. 
George H. Doran Company. 

Size 24x3%% inches at fifteen cents: Turkish 
Delight, Bellflowers Blue, Little Finger and 
Rainbow Gold—eight titles in all, stories in 
rhyme with picture covers, colored frontispieces 
and presentation cards. 


Bye-Bye Series, The. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 

Four toy books—The Bye-Bye Book, The 
Lullaby Book, The Bed-Time Book and The 
Dreamland Book—comprising nursery rhymes 
with music, stories about dollies, and a beautiful 
little fairy-tale. Pleasantly pictured in gay col- 
ors with novelty dolls that may be detached. 


Daisy Series. 
George H. Doran Company. 

Toy books de luxe, daintily boxed, just the 
thing for the Christmas stocking. The stories 
are Billy Quack, Robin Crusoe, The Doll in 
Dimity, Brownie’s Ball and Caramel Castle. 


Dilly Duckling Books, The. 
George H. Doran Company. 

Books 37%4x4% inches, short stories with color 
pictures and a color inset on the cover. Madam 
Pussy Purr, All Change Here, Miss Robinson 
Crusoe and Peep-Bo are some of the attractive 
titles. 


Hideaway Books. 
George H. Doran Company. 
These are Hazel and Willow, Little Pink Pet- 
ticoat, Golden Door, Hideaway House—in all 


eight titles—tiny books 2'%4x2™% inches, at ten 
cents each—nursery treasures for the mother 
and loved by every child. 





From Merry and Bright 


Pussy Purr’s Holiday. 
Land of Roundabout, The. 
Topsy Turvy Tales. 
George H. Doran Company. 
Fat little books of short rhymes, with a pic- 
ture in gay color for each rhyme. Bound in 
cloth with picture inset. 
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Stick Book Series, The. 
George H. Doran Company. 

There are four of these in a box—The IW ood- 
en Soldier, The Stick Book, The Wood Brown- 
ies and Hollow Tree House. Bound in imita- 
tion bark, with a picture on the cover, each book 
contains a quaint story with a set of delight- 
fully simple drawings. A choice gift for a wee 
child. 


Ting-a-ling Series, The. 
George H. Doran Company. 
Tiny color books—Blue Bell in the Woods, 


Esmeralda, Butterfly Wings, Happy-go-Lucky, 
Tinker Tailor and others. The kind of small 
book a child cherishes and quickly learns by 
heart. 


Tom Thumb Series, The. 
George H. Doran Company. 

Novelty toy books of twenty-eight pages each, 
stories of the type that appeal to the very small 
child, with many tiny pictures in attractive col- 
ors. The titles are Cinderella, Red Riding Hood, 
Noah’s Ark Picnic, Tale of Tom Thumb, Babes 
in the Wood and other favorites. 


STORY BOOKS FOR LARGER BOYS 


Along the Mohawk Trail. 
By Percy K. Fitzhugh. T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. 

That historic section around Lake Champlain 
is the scene of this tale—another one in which 
the Boy Scouts are prominent. 

It is a wholesome, outdoors kind of story that 
many girls as well as boys will like. 


Army Boy in Pekin, An. 
By Captain C. E. Kilbourne. Penn Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Heroic deeds of the American expedition 
which aided in the relief of Pekin during the 
recent Boxer insurrection are related in a won- 
derfully vivid manner. 

Two lads, striving to obtain army commissions, 
were indefatigable in their efforts to suppress the 
blood-thirsty Chinese whose delight seemed to 
be in prolonging the death agonies of the enemies. 

The present younger generation, possible non- 


commission army boys, will enthusiastically 
welcome the book. 


Barry Wynn. 
By George Barton. Small, Maynard & Co. 
The adventures of a page boy in the United 
States Congress, entertainingly detailed for boys 
of from twelve to sixteen years. 


Batter Up. 
By Hawley Williams. D. Appleton & Co. 
“Ches” Hall, the principal character of Quar- 
terback Reckless, is also the hero of this book. 
How he loses his position on the ’varsity 
team, because he is believed to be afraid of the 
rival pitcher, gives one of the important points 
of the tale. 
But Ches has his reasons for being afraid 
and finally wins his position again on the home 
team. 





From The Peek-a-Boos at Play 
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Be Prepared. 
By A. W. Dimock. F. A. Stokes Company. 
Mr. Dimock, who is so familiar with Florida 
swamps and rivers, has written about the Boy 
Scouts in Florida, making of it an exciting and 
adventuresome story, with illustrations from his 
own photographs, of which he has a remarkable 
collection. 


Boy Scouts of Berkshire, The. 
By Walter P. Eaton. W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany. 

A New England boy scout book, detailing 
the adventures of some boys who had a splen- 
did time through the scout movement. Now that 
so many boys are themselves scouts these books 
< soy other scouts are becoming decidedly pop- 
ular. 


Building an Airship at Silver Fox Farm. 
By James Otis. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

The boys of “Silver Fox Farm” go in for 
making an airship. The projected machine is a 
dirigible air-cruiser and a millionaire genius 
backs the enterprise. A great many things hap- 
pen, pleasant and otherwise, but the boys get 
a lot of fun out of the venture, as will those 
other boys who are going to read and enjoy 
the book. 


Campus Days. 
By Ralph D. Paine. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

A book for boys of from twelve to eighteen, 
giving an admirable picture of life in college, 
with baseball playing an important part. Not 
so clever as Owen Johnson’s Stories, but char- 
acterized by a good deal of humor at that. 


Captain of the Nine, The. 
By William Heylinger. D. Appleton & 
Co. 

Bartley, of St. Mary’s, is elected captain of 
the nine, much to the disgust of Millen, a rival 
candidate. 

The latter tries by all kinds of means to 
make the season an unsuccessful one and finally 
attempts to kidnap one of the star players, the 
day before the game. ; 

Bartley saves the day by a mad bicycle ride 
and Millen’s plan is frustrated. 


Clif Stiring, Stroke of the Crew. 
By Gilbert Patten. David McKay. 

Another of the “Clif Stirling Series” has been 
written—that series over which so many boy 
readers have become enthusiastic. 

This particular volume includes the building 
of a boat, the forming of a crew by the hero 
and the subsequent boat races which follow. 

Several lively games of baseball are also fac- 
tors in the book. 


Fourth Down, The. 
By Leslie W. Quirk. Little, Brown & Co. 
A football story for boys by a college man who 
has a reputation as a writer of entertaining col- 
lege athletic tales. A book that will entertain 
boys from twelve to sixteen years of age. 


Floor Games. 
By H. G. Wells. Small, Maynard & Co. 

An admirably arranged and illustrated book, 
describing games that can be played on the floor. 
The pictures are from photographs by the author 
and there are entertaining marginal drawings 
on each page of the text. A whole year’s fun 
can be provided for through the possession of 
this book. 


Freshman, The. 

By James Hopper. Moffat, Yard & Co. 
_ A football tale that boys of from twelve to 
fourteen will enjoy. Simply written and full 
of interest for the young athlete. 


Henley’s American Captain. 
By Frank E. Channon. Little, Brown & 
Co. 

Roger Jackson, an American boy, wins a 
reputation as a good, all-around fellow in the 
English school “Henley.” 

He becomes captain of Henley and makes a 
fine showing in all sports—Rugby and boat-rac- 
ing among them. 





From Grimm's Tales 


Those who have already read Jackson and 
His Henley Friends will delight in this new 
book, for it is even better than the former. 


Hike and the Aeroplane. 
By Tom Graham. F. A. Stokes Company. 
A tale of “thrills” for boys, telling of a bov’s 
adventures in an airship, with which he per- 
formed wonders and did services of real value 
for others. A live, up-to-date story for a live, 
up-to-date boy. 
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Ken Ward In the Jungle. 
By Zane Grey. Harper & Brothers. 

Ken Ward, whom many of us have met in 
the previous books of the “Ken Ward Series,” 
namely, The Young Forester, The Young Pitch- 
er and The Young Lion Hunter, is again the 
hero of this thrilling story of adventure. 

In this book Ken Ward finds an opportunity 
to explore unknown parts of the Mexican Jun- 
gles. 

Eager to learn more of tropical forestry, Ken 
with some of his friends sails for Tampico and 
enters the jungles. 

Here they encounter crocodiles, jaguars, ven- 
omous snakes and birds. 

The explanation is full of daring undertak- 
ings and requires stupendous courage, but Ken 
and his friends finally win out. 


Launch Boys’ Adventures in Northern Waters, 
The. 
Launch Boys’ Cruise in the Deerfoot, The. 
By Edward S. Ellis. John C. Winston 
Company. 

Further adventures of the “Launch Boys,” who 
take many risks in their search for sport in 
strange waters. Books that will amuse boys of 
from ten to sixteen years. 


Mystery of the Grey Oak Inn, The. 
By Louise Godfrey Irwin. Moffat, Yard 
& Co. 

An up-to-date tale for boys, somewhat differ- 
ent from the conventionally accepted boys’ book. 
It is real fiction—a mystery novel, in fact, 
adapted for younger readers. It tells of the ex- 
citing adventures of two boys in Vermont, and 
it exhibits a rapid action that will keep the 
youthful reader’s mind alert and stir his imag- 
ination. 


Partners For Fair. 
By Alice Calhoun Haines. 
Co. 

This is the story of a boy and his faithful dog 
companion who find themselves without food 
or shelter when the “poor house” burns down. 

The boy and his chum pass through all kinds 
of thrilling adventures which are interesting as 
well as exciting. 


Pioneer Boys of Ohio, The. 
By Harrison Adonis. L. C. Page & Co. 

The two sons, Bob and Sandy, of a Colonial 
family are the “Pioneer Boys” of our story. 

The family was forced to move out west 
along the banks of the Ohio River a short time 
before the Revolutionary War. 

In their hunting, trapping and fishing expedi- 
tions, Bob and Sandy encounter many adven- 
tures, all of which cannot fail to interest young 
boys. 


Pluck on the Long Trail. 
By Edwin L. Sabin. Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. 

Six boys, the Elk Patrol, 14th Colorado 
Troop, Boy Scouts of America, set out to carry 
a secret message across the mountains, one hun- 
dred miles, finding their own trail and doing 
it in fifteen days, including Sundays. 


Henry Holt & 


How they get through on time, despite perils 
from famine, flood and fire makes a breezy 
story. 

Mr. Sabin’s knowledge of scoutcraft, Rocky 
Mountain lore and camping methods in the west, 
together with the scout notes in the appendix 
all make the story one that boys will heartily 
enjoy. 


“Pewee” Clinton, Plebe. 
By William O. Stevens. 
Company. 
A story of Annapolis for boys of from twelve 
to sixteen—a real navy tale with a full quota 
f “thrills.” 


J. B. Lippincott 


Quarterback Reckless. 
By Hawley Williams. D. Appleton & Co. 

The scene of this story is Lansing Academy 
and football plays an important part. 

There is a great deal of competition for 
“quarterback” between “Ches” Hall and “Tilby” 
Scott, the former of whom has a brother grad- 
uate who talks to him like a “Dutch uncle” and 
finally makes him see his error in scheming 
against his rival. 

“Ches” plays up like a man and is permitted 
to take part in an important game where he 
makes good. 


Rifle and Caravan. 
By James Barnes. D. Appleton & Co. 

The story of two boys hunting wild game in 
German East Africa. Thrilling adventures are 
described and many daring exploits with their 
unusual accompaniments of narrow escapes. 


Roger Paulding, Gunner’s Mate. 
By Edward L. Beach. Penn Publishing 
Company. 

A sea-story that continues the adventures of a 
boy on the battleship “Louisiana.” A boat-race 
gives an exciting feature of the tale, and the 
general atmosphere is wholesome and inspiring. 


Their City Christmas. 
By Abbie Farwell Brown. 
Mifflin Company. 

The story of two island children, a boy and a 
girl, who came to the city to spend Christmas 
with some wealthy young friends. Everything 
is very new to them, of course, but their whole- 
some natures and their undeniable talents win 
them many friends. 


Houghton 


With Carson and Fremont. 
By Edwin L. Sabin. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 

A new volume in the “Trail Blazers” series; 
a story of famous Kit Carson and General Fre- 
mont and the exciting happenings in which they 
had a part. A real Indian story and therefore 
one that many boys will find a huge enjoy- 
ment in. 


Young Apprentice, The. 
By Burton E. Stevenson. L. C. Page & Co. 
Jimmy Anderson is the hero of this excellent 
boys’ book, one of the “Railroad Series.” 
Allan West, Jimmy’s chum, also plays an in- 
teresting part in the story. 
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A new branch of railroading, that of the work 
of the shops, is taken up in a very pleasing way 
and both are excellent examples of plucky, 
courageous boys who set out to do things and 
accomplish them. 


Young Continentals at Monmouth, The. 
By John T. McIntyre. Penn Publishing 
Company. 

The fourth of this series, involving the ad- 
ventures of a group of young patriots during the 
Revolutionary War at the time of the Battles 
of Princeton and Monmouth. 


Young Crusaders at Washington, The. 
By George P. Atwater. Little, Brown & 
Co. 
The second volume of “The Young Crusaders 
Series” has been published. 
The book includes a vivid description of a 
trip to Washington where the young soldiers are 
presented to the President. 
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This is a book which will undoubtedly appeal 
to all boys and particularly to those interested 
in the “Boy Scout” movement. 


Young Minute-Man of 1812, The. 
By Everett T. Tomlinson, Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

A story of the adventures of a boy who was 
present at the Battle of Lake Champlain. En- 
tertainingly told, in Mr. Tomlinson’s best manner, 
this is one of the most engaging boys’ books of 
the season. 


Young Shipper of the Great Lakes, The. 
By Hugh C. Weir. W. A. Wilde Company. 
This is an interesting story of the heavy com- 
merce of the Great Lakes in which Bruce Cal- 
vert is the hero, a young boy who, finding life 
unbearable under the same roof with his step- 
father, seeks to make his own fortune. 


STORY BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


Aunt Jane’s Nieces on Vacation. 
3y Edith Van Dyne. Reilly & Britton Com- 
pany. 

The nieces are Patsy Doyle, Beth De Graf and 
Louise Merrick-Weldon. The girls, together 
with Arthur Weldon, Louise’s husband, and her 
Uncle John, all come to spend their vacation on 
Uncle John’s farm near Millville. ; 

In order to make the vacation pleasant for 
the two men, the girls decide to publish a daily 
newspaper. 

The “Millville Daily Tribune” thrives, but 
many complications are encountered before it 
does. 


Admiral’s Little Companion. 
By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. Penn Pub- 
lishing Company. 

This is the fourth story in the “Admiral” 
series, and once again the Admiral’s grand- 
daughter is the heroine. And a bright, likable 
youngster she is, who makes life very sunshiny 
for an old man and teaches him some valuable 
lessons. 


Every-Day Susan. 
By Mary F. Leonard. T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. 

A book for girls of from twelve to sixteen, a 
delightful little story of a lovable girl, her friends 
and their doings. Incidentally, the author tries, 
through the medium of the girls she depicts, to 
proffer some wholesome advice and helpful sug- 
gestions to her young readers. 


Faith Palmer at the Oaks. 
By Lazelle T. Wooley. Penn Publishing 
Company. 

A California girl comes to live in a New Eng- 
land village with elderly aunts. She finds lierself 
confronted now and again with some rather 
funny situations, but she is a loyal girl and a 
true, and she wins many hearts, among them 
those of the aunts. 


Fortunes of Phoebe, The. 
3y Ellen Douglas Deland. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. 

When Phoebe was eleven years old she was 
bereft of both parents and an aunt with whom 
she lived in the remote country. In accordance 
with the directions contained in a letter found 
among her aunt’s possessions, Phoebe started to 
Boston to find an uncle whom she had never 
seen. After numerous adventures she found 
the relative, but owing to the fact that several 
persons by the family name lived in that city, 
there was some difficulty in tracing the one for 
whom she was searching. Having been denied 
the companionship of children, up to this time, 
it was a new experience for Phoebe to find an 
unknown cousin, attend a private school and 
live among luxurious surroundings. 


Gentle Interference of Bab, The. 
By Agnes McClelland Daulton. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

How one little girl, Bab Howard, tried to 
manage her own small world and “interfered” 
in all her friends’ and relatives’ affairs makes 
a story of much interest. 

She tries running a pickle factory, has a 
hand in a romance, and reunites a family, not 
to mention bringing an actress’ mother home to 
her children. 


Glenloch Girls at Camp West. 
By Grace M. Remick. Penn Publishing 
Company. 

More adventures of the Glenloch girls, this 
time in camp, where numerous exciting things 
happen and a group of boys camping nearby 
provide additional entertainment. 


Hester's Wage-Earning. 
By Jean K. Baird. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. 
Hester, the foster niece of charming Miss 


Debby, returns after her first year in a girls? 


college to find her aunt beset with financial dif- 
ficulties. 
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From Uncle Peter—Heathen 


Naturally Hester sets to work to earn some 
money and she becomes a “cub” reporter. 

Towards the end of the summer Debby finds 
possible to continue sending Hester to col- 
ege. 

However, there is little need for “Auntie” to 
bother about Hester since a very interesting 
incident takes place in the very last chapter. 


Junior Co-Ed, A. 
By Alice Louise Lee. 
Company. 

A third volume in the popular “Co-Ed” series, 
the story of a girl who “does things” and is 
therefore a vital force in the college which she 
attends. For a tale of life in a co-educational 
college few stories recently written surpass this. 


Penn Publishing 


Jean Cabot at Ashton. 
By Gertrude Fisher Scott. Lothrop, Lee & 

Shepard Company. 
Here is an excellent book of school life in a 


girls’ college. Jean is only one of the many 
pleasant friends we meet and she herself is the 
embodiment of all that is good, noble and healthy 
in a girl. 

As an athlete she is one of the first in rank, 
particularly in her hobby—tennis. 

The book is one of the finest of its kind and 
cannot fail to have many appreciative readers. 


Little Queen Esther. 
By Nina Rhoades. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. 

Little Queen Esther has appeared as the elev- 
enth volume of that fascinating series called 
the “Brick House Books.” 

Esther at first promises to be a very sad little 
girl, but Miss Rhoades always succeeds in bring- 
ing her heroine out of difficulty and in making 
her happy again. 

Such books as this can scarcely be surpassed 
in their ability to amuse and hold the interest 
of children. 
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Marjorie at Seacote. 
By Corolyn Wells. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

In this book “Marjorie,” the heroine of the 
“Marjorie” series, spends her vacation at the 
seashore with her parents. 

Marjorie is a delightful little girl, full of fun, 
yet thoughtful and polite. 


Marjorie in the Sunny South. 
By Alice Turner Curtis. 
Company. 

A third Marjorie book, in which Miss Curtis’ 
little heroine goes South to school and dis- 
tinguishes herself as a peace-maker. 


Penn Publishing 


Martha By-the-Day. 
By Julie M. Lippman. Henry Holt & Co. 

Martha By-the-Day, a big, husky Irish chor- 
woman, befriends a young girl who, though well- 
born, finds herself without a friend or a cent in 
the world. 

How Martha helps the girl and wins her af- 
fection and finally gets her back to people of 
her own class is beautifully told. 


Mary Frances Cook Book, The. 
By Jane Eayre Fryer. John C. Winston 
Company. 

A novel story of a small girl’s adventures 
among the kitchen folk, imparting a fascination 
to pots and pans and their kindred that will 
change the viewpoint of many a small girl on 
the subject of household drudgery. The book is 
charmingly decorated by Jane Allen Boyer, with 
large pictures in color by Margaret G. Hays. 


Nancy Porter’s Opportunity. 
By Marion Ames Taggart. 
Co. 

A new “Doctor’s Little Girl” book, containing 
another interesting story of charming Nancy 
Porter. There are so many girls the land over 
who know and love Nancy that she scarcely 
needs an introduction. 


L. C. Page & 


Nancy Lee. 
By Margaret 
Company. 
The first story in a new series by the author 
of the popular “Betty Wales” books. In this the 


Warde. Penn Publishing 
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new little heroine enters a boarding school and 
becomes the chum of twins. What good times 
they have, and how they celebrate Hallowe’en 
and Christmas, give features of the very attrac- 
tive tale, a wholesome, happy book for young 
girls. 


Polly Prentiss Goes to School. 
By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 
ing Company. 

A new “Polly Prentiss” book, taking this 
small, delightful heroine to school, where girls 
of from eight to twelve will be happy to make 
acquaintance with her. For Polly is a whole- 
some, lovable little maiden, and many small girls 
will find her experiences at a Quaker boarding- 
school diverting. 


Ranch Girls’ Pot of Gold, The. 
By Margaret Vandercook. John C. Winston 
Company. 

A new story in the “Ranch Girls” series, 
Western tales for girls of from twelve to six- 
teen. A wholesome, outdoor book about bright, 
healthy girls. 


Penn Publish- 


Tabitha’s Glory. 
By Ruth Alberta Brown. 
ing Company. 
One of the “Ivy Hall” series, the second, a 
story for girls of life at a girls’ school. 


Saalfield Publish- 


Uncle Peter—Heathen. 
By Emilie Blackmore Stapp. David McKay. 
The children adopted Uncle Peter. That is 
where the tale begins. What that adoption 
meant, both to the youngsters and to the kind- 
hearted, boy-spirited old man, we leave for the 
story to tell. All children will enjoy Uncle 
Peter—and find kindred souls in his nephews 
and nieces. 


White Bird—The Little Indian. 
By Mary Hazelton Wade. W. 
Company. 

White Bird is a little Indian girl who longs 
for a white sister. She dreams of one and 
finally has her wish when the white people start 
a settlement nearby her home. 


A. Wilde 
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(Continued from page 286) 


In the end Locke gives us a surprise 
that is as unexpected as are all the rest of 
the acts of Aristide, yet one the reader 
fully approves and appreciates. Marriage 
is about the last thing that one has thought 
of in connection with this lover of all 
pretty women, for Aristide is always in 
love with somebody. 

In creating character the author has 
done nothing better than this. 

It is a book to read when one needs 
cheering, when one is tired and life seems 
a tough problem. 


Catherine Sidney* 


The author of this book is laboring 
under the delusion that he has a story to 
tell. Now, what he really wants to tell is 
that he has been converted to the Roman 
Catholic faith—probably quite recently— 
and he describes the method of his—or 
any one’s—probable conversion. He essays 
to put it in the form of a story, but it is a 
very poor story, merely a series of inci- 
dents drawn together to act as a back- 
ground for a discourse on his beliefs. Our 
criticism is not directed against the Roman 
Catholic faith—it is against the plan 
chosen to put forth a story, much of which 
is taken up with statements in favor of 
Roman Catholicism, with, of course, no 
arguments for anything else. It is a one- 
sided opinion of a difficulty that dates back 
to the sixteenth century. 


The Girl With the Rosewood 
Crutchest 


Anonymity is a deft and tantalizing lure 
to the reading public, but when in addition 
we have such splendid courage and opti- 
mism as one may read in The Girl with the 
Rosewood Crutches—then indeed curiosity 
becomes very strong indeed. For in this 
record of a lame girl’s fight to overcome 
the disadvantage of deformity and emerge 
therefrom talented—beautiful—famous— 
one may read the touch of intimate knowl- 


*CATHERINE SipNEy. By Francis Denning 
Hoyt. Longmans, Green & Co. 

+Tue Girt With THE RosEwoop CRUTCHES. 
McBride, Nast & Co. 


edge and understanding. There is a love 
story fresh and wholesome, and Kate 
Senton’s unfailing determination is the 
sort to shame life’s shirker. More than 
anything else in the books to which we 
turn for relaxation we need optimism and 
hope and encouragement, and surely one 
may catch a breath of all of these in read- 
ing of Kate Senton. The Girl with the 
Rosewood Crutches is a very human, lov- 
able little chronicle. 


Friar Tuck* 


_ This book is easy to review. A descrip- 
tion of its contents may be found in the 
text on the paper cover: 


Readers of Happy Hawkins will recall that 
one of the most virile characters in that story 
was the militant parson, whose nickname, con- 
ferred by his cowboy admirers, was Friar Tuck. 
He reappears in this new book along with his 
old friends and many new ones, all depicted 
with the inimitable humor for which Mr. Wason 
is famous. 


Those to whom this tale of Western 


life will appeal are described in the note 
of dedication: 


Those who still feel in their hearts the call of 
the open road, the music of the stars, the wine 
of the western wind, and the thrilling abandon 
of a mad gallop out beyond speed limits and 
grass signs to where life has ceased to be a ser- 
ies of cogs and—a man is still a man. 


The following quotation is fairly typical 
of the philosophy expressed in the book: 

Life is like a game o’ chess. The openin’ is 
not so absolutely vital; but after a time the’ 
comes one little move which is the keynote of all 
the balance o’ the game—and the same is true 0’ 
life. 

The word of comment may be taken 
from the introduction, in which the author 
pays his respects to criticism by asserting 
that “reviews are not infrequently colored 
by a temporary elevation of the critic’s 
mind, or a temporary depression of the 
critic’s liver :” 

The reader who delights in a story which 
speeds along like a limited, will be disappointed 


in this book; while, on the other hand, the reader 
who enjoys the intimate association which is 





*Frrar Tuck. By Robert Alexander Wason. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 
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lighted with the evening camp-fire, runs a risk 
of finding some relaxation in taking another trip 
with Happy Hawkins. 

There certainly can be no objection to 
giving an author a square deal once in a 
while, by letting him review his own book. 
He knows more about the subject matter 
than the critic and, in correcting the proof, 
has read the book more carefully. In this 
particular case, the review, though ex- 
pressed in the words of the author of the 
novel, is truthful, for I have read the book 
from page I to page 448. 


Mastering Flame* 


The plot of this story is laid in Southern 
China (Hong Kong), where Randal 
Wayne holds the position of American 
Consul. John Armistead, his wife, Lilith, 
and their cousin—Zona Raimund—all 
made the voyage from the States to the 
Orient on the same steamer, and while 
Jack attends to the various business mat- 
ters which are engrossing his complete at- 
tention inland, Wayne is entertaining and 
amusing his two guests. 

The descriptive sections of the book are 
indeed excellent, and add decidedly to its 
attractiveness, while the love-story weaves 
its way like a thread of pure gold through 
the book. 


The Mountain Dividet 


Here is a book to delight the boy who 
likes excitement. We say the boy, because 
it is distinctly a boy’s book; there isn’t a 
girl or a woman in the whole story, and 
there is no love, and this is generally the 
test of a “good” story by the boy from ten 
to fifteen. 

It is a tale of the Central West in the 
making, when, fifty years ago or more, 
men went out there from the East and 
fought their way through unbroken coun- 
try where hostile Indians contested the 
white man’s right of invasion and pos- 
session. 

The book is full of action, and the 
author makes one feel the agitation and 
constant movement of the West that made 
life in the East ever after seem dull and 
commonplace by comparison. 

*MASTERING FLAME. Mitchell Kennerley. 


+THE Mountain DivipeE. By Frank H. Spear- 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


man. 
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The Sheriff of Badger* 

This is an immensely entertaining story 
—indeed one through which the interest 
never flags, but continues up to the very 
last word. 

The scene is laid out West, on the Lazy 
I Ranch, and certainly presents a most fas- 
cinating background for this particular 
story; while to Lafe Johnson—the Sheriff 
of Badger—one is instinctively drawn from 
the very opening of the book. He is a 
most amusing individual, while one cannot 
help but admire him for his very pluck and 
persistence, as well as for the strength of 
character which he is called upon to dis- 
play, and the indomitable courage which 
he shows he possesses. 


This Stage of Foolst 


Mr. Merrick presents in this new book 
several stories that will rank with the best 
in his other volumes. They show a degree 
of versatility which is remarkable; from 
the up-to-date farce of “The Girl at Lake 
Lincoln” to the world-old pathos of “In 
Rerum Natura,” from the bitterly ironic 
“Posthumous” to the idyllic “The Laurels 
and The Lady,” Mr. Merrick passes with 
an unfaltering pen. Short as most of 
these tales are, food for thought lies under 
their obvious quality of entertainment; 
“With Intent to Defraud” seems pure 
comedy to the casual reader, but the mis- 
mating that so nearly ruined George Col- 
lier is but the more tragic because it is of 
that everyday, unromantic kind we see all 
around us. 

Leonard Merrick, however, is no 
preacher; he simpiy portrays certain inci- 
dents in a style of exquisite clarity and 
with all the seeming ease of the born story- 
teller. “The Romance of a Coffee Stall,” 
for instance, leaves the reader to draw 
what conclusions he will from an ending 
whose unexpected little twist is character- 
istic. For whatever else he may be, Mr. 
Merrick is never commonplace or banal; 
possibly because every character he brings 
before the footlights is a living person. 
No question here of three or four types in 
slightly varied costume and make-up ; these 
men and women differ as greatly as do the 


*THE SHERIFF OF BADGER. 
tullo. D. Appleton & Co. 
¢Tuis Stace oF Foors. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 


By George Pat- 
By Leonard Merrick. 








And that is indeed a 


parts they play. 
broad range, which is offered by This 
Stage of Fools. 

Louis—E MAUNSELL FIELD. 


The Tempting of Tavernake* 


A good woman and a bad one—and a 
young man of parts with small experience 
in the world’s ways: these three form the 
nucleus of the entertaining tale of adven- 
ture and love that is Mr. Oppenheim’s 
contribution to this season’s fiction. An 
unconventional meeting in London brings 
a homeless American girl, on the verge of 
despair, into contact with young Taver- 
nake, who, for no particular reason, saves 
her life and continues to befriend her. 
Strangely enough, the same young man 
becomes the victim of this same girl’s 
sister, a very different kind of woman, 
entirely heartless and unscrupulous, but 
entrancingly beautiful—as most tempters 
are. The threads of the story wind them- 
selves around the three, producing a color- 
ful effect by way of situation and dramatic 
climax. 

Altogether this is one of Mr. Oppen- 
heim’s most interesting tales, and shows a 
continued progress in his art. 


The Lady Doct 


This is a strong but rather disgusting 
story. One does not relish a female vil- 
lain, and yet Miss Lockhart’s heroine is 
just that. 

Mercenary, hard and entirely unscrupu- 
lous, the “Lady Doc” flees from the first 
scene of her inefficiency to another far 
Western town, where she builds up a clien- 
tele among the people and makes her serv- 
ices yield in money, whether they produce 
results or not. Incidentally she contrives 
to persecute an innocent young girl and 
to make a liquor fiend of her best friend’s 
wife. 

Miss Lockhart is thoroughly at home 
among mountains and canyons and rolling 
plains. Her people are the people of the 
wild places of the West, and her scenes 
are typical of that world of the real things 
of life that belongs in the great open 
spaces. 

*THE TEMPTING OF TAVERNAKE. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. Little, Brown & Co. 


{THE Lavy Doc. By Caroline Lockhart. J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 
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The tale will grip the attention and sat- 
isfy the demands of interest, though most 
readers will miss the quality of charm 
that in the hands of many authors would 
have characterized it. 


Mirabel’s Island* 


When a good-looking young man, ship- 
wrecked on an island off the Scotch coast, 
finds himself the sole neighbor of a self- 
reliant, charming girl, who seems to have 
the island to herself, it is very natural, 
especially in the course of novel-writing, 
that he should fall in love with her. Un- 
fortunately, when the true circumstances 
of the case are revealed, this love and the 
reciprocation it revokes prove to be hope- 
less. Why, we leave to the reader to find 
out. It makes an exciting tale, one that 
any well regulated reader will relish, and 
one that does credit to the author of Wings 
of the Morning. 


The Nett 


Mr. Beach enters upon a new field in 
this story of the workings and vengeance 
of the famous Italian secret society, the 
Mafia. The tale begins in Sicily, where 
a young nobleman is murdered on the eve 
of his marriage, and his American friend, 
who bore him company, and who is al- 
ready in love with the prospective bride, 
resolves to avenge his death. 

The scene then shifts to New Orleans, 
where the head of the Mafiosi is supposed 
to have taken refuge. Hither comes the 
hero, and after him the heroine, disguised 
as a nurse, but bent on a similar mission. 
The exciting adventures that attend the 
spreading of the “net” that shall entrap 
the criminals begin to take place at this 
point in the story, and from there on event 
follows event until the climax. 

Mr. Beach has very cleverly introduced 
some humorous characters into his story, 
and these seem to lighten the effect of 
what must necessarily be almost melo- 
drama. 

The whole book, in points of interest 
and execution, is in advance of Mr. 
Beach’s other work. 

*MIRABEL’s IsLAND. By Louis Tracy. E. J. 
Clode. 

+Tue Net. By Rex Beach. Harper & Broth- 
ers, 
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A Christmas Honeymoon* 


A story of old New York and of a boy 
and girl who married each other, but came 
to grief over a trifling disagreement. The 
result was years of separation, during 
which a daughter grew to womanhood, 
had a son and died. It is this small boy 
who effects a reconciliation between his 
grandparents. 

It is a very tender, heartsome little tale, 
full of old-time fragrance and illumined 
by the Christmas spirit. 


A Cry in the Wildernesst 


This is the first really good story Miss 


Waller has written since The Wood- 
Carver of “Lympus. It has an actual story 
quality, and is endowed with mystery, 


charm and dramatic climax. 

An orphan girl seeks work in New York 
and finds it on a far-away Canadian 
estate. Her pleasing personality, her in- 
disputable good taste, and her general 
efficiency make her valuable to the people 
who employ her. But there is a mystery 
about her birth that haunts her, and this 
is only added to when she discovers her 
own uncle among those employed in the 
same household with herself. 

Gradually the mystery solves itself and 
the homeless, once wretched girl finds a 
safe haven in a good man’s heart. 


The Lure of Lifet 


Brought down unexpectedly from the 
University to inherit a title and an estate, 
the hero of this book was determined to 
live the life of a celibate and scholar. 
Book-learned to the point of pedantry, and 
supremely egotistic, he has absolutely no 
experience in the real things of life. But 


*A CuristmMAs HongymMoon. By Frances Ay- 
mar Mathews. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


+A Cry IN THE WILDERNESS. By Mary E. 
Waller. Little, Brown & Co. 

tTue Lure or Lirer. By Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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there was never yet a young man of parts 
who did not make an appeal to some seduc- 
tive woman, and in this case the wife of a 
neighbor devised the charm whereby pas- 
sion spread its lure and almost wrought 
destruction. 

However, a keen-eyed, frank and boyish 
young girl is brought by circumstances to 
the rescue, with the result that passion 
falls before the power of pure love and 
an evil-hearted woman is forced to yield 
to a true-hearted, clean-souled girl. 

This is by far the most subtle piece of 
character work that Mr. and Mrs. Castle 
have done. It is also their most artistic 
work from the point of literary execution. 


The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne* 

When Mrs. Burgoyne, purported to be 
a millionaire, came to live in the town 
where she had spent so many happy child- 
hood days, “society,” as it elegantly called 
itself, went to a great deal of trouble to 
put its best foot forward. But perplexing 
enough was the attitude of the “rich” Mrs. 
Burgoyne. She lived happily in an old- 
fashioned house, and made no attempt at 
renovations, in spite of much good advice 
that she received on the subject; she 
dressed simply and devoted much of her 
time to her two children—both unique per- 
formances among the circle of the elect. 
Finally she fell in love with a brilliant and 
irresponsible young widower with one 
boy, and made a man of him. 

It was not until Mrs. Burgoyne had 
won the hearts of all her neighbors that 
certain mistakes that had been made about 
her were corrected. And by that time 
some much-needed lessons had _ been 
learned. 

The book is delicately satirical through- 
out in a fine-humored way, and its clean 
wholesomeness will make a strong appeal 
to fiction readers weary of “trash.” 

*THe Ricu Mrs. 
Norris. 


Burcoyne. By Kathleen 


The Macmillan Company. 
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The Mysteries of Grace* 

HIS is a book of 
sermons to de- 
light the mind 
and feed the 
spirit. They deal 
with the more 
profound prob- 
lems of our re- 
ligion, and con- 
cern the person 
and work of 
Christ, and the more mystical phases of 
the Christian life. They are orthodox in 
creed, and fervent in spirit. The range 
of subjects treated is very wide, covering 
the ground in the life of Christ, from the 
Incarnation to the Second Coming; and 
in the experience of the Christian, from 
the new birth to the final glory. Mr. 
Thomas places himself firmly upon the 
Scriptures, accepting them as both au- 
thentic historical records, and divinely in- 
spired truth. From them he derives the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity: the 
Deity of Christ, the Atonement, the 
Resurrection of the Body, the Indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit, the Future Life, and 
the Second Coming. The discourses deal- 
ing with Christian experience are rich and 
suggestive. Indeed the whole book is a 
mine of treasures. Dealing, as he does, 
with some of the most obscure and mys- 
tical questions, it is not to be expected 
that all things would be made clear; but 
the result is surprisingly lucid. It is de- 
cidedly a book worth reading. 

Asa J. Ferry. 





*TuHe MystertEs oF Grace. By Rev. John 
Thomas. George H. Doran Company. 


Was Christ Divine* 

The author offers this book as a discus- 
sion independent of any school or sect, the 
conclusions being arrived at by an un- 
biased investigation. Like all such apolo- 
getics, the case is prejudged, and theo- 
logical assumptions crop out. The author 
attempts to reconcile the differences be- 
tween unitarian and trinitarian in a sensi- 
ble, albeit not a novel way. He rejects 
the old substitutional and legal or penal 
ideas of the atonement and aligns himself 
in these essential theories with the most 
modern forms of conservative theology 
foreshadowed by Bushnell and now large- 
ly accepted. There is nothing really orig- 
inal in the argument, but the spirit and 
execution of it will be helpful to many 
uncertain or disturbed souls who are look- 
ing for simpler and saner forms of ortho- 
doxy. 


A History of Preachingt 

When the first volume of this laborious 
work appeared, the author was professor 
of homiletics at Louisville, Kentucky. 
Since then he has had a pastoral charge, 
and out of his few years there has come 
the second volume. This runs from the six- 
teenth century to our day, as the first cov- 
ered the long and obscure period from the 
early fathers to the great reformers. Any 
one can criticise a work of this sort. It 
is easy to find disproportion, omissions, 
meager characterization, over-emphasis, 
warped personal judgment. But the pro- 


*Was Curist Divine? By William W. Kins- 
ley. Sherman, French & Co. 

+A History of PrEAcHING. By Edwin Charles 
Dargan. George H. Doran Company. 
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digious labor of putting this material into 
readable shape with conscientious desire 
for accuracy and good literary form al- 
most forbids anything but praise. The 
point of view is severely “orthodox,” 
which sometimes stunts the critical faculty 
and causes such perverted judgments as 
that of the noted R. J. Campbell, of Lon- 
don. One misses such names as Phillips 
Brooks, Moody, Bushnell, Beecher and 
other great Americans. Perhaps these are 
reserved for the next volume on United 
States preachers. But let us bid this 
great work Godspeed in its field. 


The Real Imitation of Christ* 


This is an attempt to tell men plainly 
what it means to “follow Christ.” The 
writer points out, in his first chapter, that 
the term is used as a religious stock 
phrase. A young man in the turmoil and 
stress of modern life comes to his pastor 
with the question, “How shall I be a true 
disciple of my Master?” He is told to 
“follow Christ.” Like another young man, 
he goes away sorrowful. He does not 
know what the advice means. 

No doubt the writer here touches a 
real difficulty, and one reads hopefully to 
discover the answer. The discussion takes 
the form of a devotional study of the 
Master’s life, and as such is very sym- 
pathetic and helpful. But it is open to 
question whether one is much better able 
to answer the great question than before 
reading the book. After all, as the writer 
points out in an early chapter, the answer 
must be discovered by each individual for 
himself, not by one for ail. 


Asa J. Ferry. 


*THE REAL ImiTaTION oF CuHrist. By J. S. 
Wallace. Fleming H. Revell Company. 





The Work of the Ministry* 

The professor of Old Testament litera- 
ture and exegesis at Wycliffe College, 
Toronto, when at Oxford, made a special 
study of the ministerial life and service, 
and now embodies the results in this full 
and meaty volume. The book is divided 
into three parts; the first treats of the man 
himself, the second of his work, and the 
third brings the man into relation to his 
work. The parts are divided and sub- 
divided into chapters and sections, so that 
the plan is simple. It must be noted that 
while the book is of considerable general 
interest to all clergymen, and even in a 
limited way to the laity, it is specifically 
addressed to ministers in the active pastor- 
ate, and still more particularly to those of 
the Church of England. Whole chapters 
are given to the ordinal, the prayer-book, 
and to confirmation. But such chapters 
as those on preaching, on amusements, on 
personal work, children’s work, visitation, 
missions, etc., are of general adaptability. 

It is interesting to non-conformists to 
read the advice which the author gives to 
the establishment clergy about their atti- 
tude toward dissenters. The counsel is 
broad-minded and charitable in tone and, 
considering its source, of great value to 
the cause of church unity. In most re- 
spects the tenor of the book is conventional 
and traditional, especially so far as the 
“authority” of Scripture, as a rule of 
faith and practice, is concerned. The book 
stands for moral ideals, as well as for doc- 
trinal predilections, and handles some im- 
portant problems, such as that of amuse- 
ments and sex relations, judiciously and 
firmly. One of the most valuable parts 
of the work is the extensive bibliography. 

PatTrersoN Du Bots. 


*THe WorkK oF THE Ministry. By W. H. 
Griffith Thomas. Hodder & Stoughton. 
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The Eternal Allegory 
By Ethel Talbot Scheffauer 


ARELESS, we venture the young ways of life, 
C Casting away the vestments of the past ; 
Unarmered, we press out into the strife; 
Our horns of challenge echo down the blast. 


With valiant feet and questing eyes we fare 
Into the dewy dawn before the sun. 

We have put by the burden of despair ; 
The new, untried horizons we have won. 


Beckon with vague allurement, and we seek 
(Our hands, unshackled, full of life’s new gifts), 
Crowned freedom on her ultimate lone peak— 
Our songs go up to her: the shadow lifts. 


No more we mumble out dead words by rote, 
(For these by fire and sword our fathers died), 

Suddenly—old needs catch us by the throat, 
Gibbering their questions, not to be denied. 


Then—stars are darkened in the midnight sky ;— 
We fall, as in the forest falls a leaf. 

Over us ride the legions where we lie, 
The tempests and the thunderstorms of grief. 





And shuddering down the old unhappy slope, 
The old blind pathways that our fathers trod, 
With all the burden of our fear and hope, 
Life flings us broken at the feet of God. 








The Author of “Bunty” 
How Graham Moffat Made His Great Success 


RAHAM MOF- 
FAT, the author 
of Bunty Pulls 
the Strings, first 
tried his luck as 
a real manager 
in Glasgow in 
1908, when he 
endeavored to 
found a theater 
devoted to the 
production of Scotch plays by Scotch play- 








Molly Pearson as ‘* Bunty ”’ 


ers, but it proved unsuccessful. Mr. Mof- 
fat is a man who possesses a master sense 
of the theater, besides being a ready 
writer, a capital organizer and a clever 
character actor; willing also to do all the 
space work on what was practically virgin 
soil, viz., the stage representation of Scot- 
tish life and character—yet they passed 
him by. So to Mr. Cyril Maude, who 
gave Mr. Graham Moffat his chance, the 
play-going public owes a debt of gratitude, 
and what is Glasgow’s loss is the world’s 
gain. Mr. Graham Moffat’s father was a 


teacher and held evening classes, which 
were extremely popular. At these all his 
pupils took turns in reciting, after which 
they received a candid criticism on their 
performance. Strangely enough, he 
thought little of his son Graham’s ability, 
and usually allowed him to sit down in 
dead silence. As Mr. Moffat remarked 
in mentioning this fact, “Poor man! He 
died when I was only fifteen, holding a 
firm belief that I would never make an 
elocutionist. I must have been about 
twenty years of age when, with my sister, 
Miss Kate Moffat, I commenced giving 
recitals in dead earnest. We were won- 
derfully successful, and soon became quite 
a feature at all the principal concerts in 
Scotland. Latterly, however, I came to 
the conclusion that constant platform work 
as a livelihood had seen its best days, for 
skating rinks, moving picture shows, and 
the like, were playing havoc with what 
used to be a feature of social life in the 
Provinces. So I determined to strike out 
in a fresh line, and early in 1908 took the 
7Ethenium Hall, Glasgow, and presented 
a couple of one-act plays in braid Scots. 
My idea was to institute a society in Scot- 
land for the exploitation of national 
drama, similar to the Irish one which is 
doing such fine work at the Abbey Thea- 
ter, Dublin. Alas, my ambition in this di- 
rection had to remain unsatisfied, but I am 
proud to have had the honor of introduc- 
ing Scottish plays by Scottish players to 
both the English and American public. 
What made me start playwriting? Well, I 
found it extremely difficult to secure 
sketches for my entertainments, so I com- 
menced writing them myself. From that 
the idea gradually grew, for I saw no 
reason why work done for the platform 
and appreciated on the platform should 
not prove even stronger if adapted for 
stage purposes. I find it infinitely easier 
to construct a piece for five or six char- 
acters, backed with all the hundred and 
one theatrical artifices in the shape of 
scenery, furnishing, lighting, etc., than a 
constant dialog whose stage setting con- 
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sists of a table and a glass of water. But to village brought me in touch with many 
i the old life had its compensation, and quaint characters who afterwards came to 
knocking about in Scotland from village life in my sketches.” 














Man’s Love 
By Edwin Carlile Litsey 


STOOD by the bed where sweetly slept 
My wife, and day-old boy ; 
And there came a sense of what it meant 
That I should know this joy. 


I thought of the lonely, thorn-set road, 
And the Cross her shoulders bore 
Up to that fearful Calvary 
‘rom which some come no more. 


My heart near burst with Love’s upsurge 

As I gazed on the two again; 
And I kneeled and breathed a grateful prayer, 
Who had never prayed till then. 
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The January Issue 


N London there 
is a tall, slender 
young man of 
aristocratic mien 
and typically 
English manner, 
who has proved 
himself, as a 
novelist, decid- 
edly in advance 
of most of his 
contemporaries in so far as the artistic 
properties of his work are concerned. 
This is W. B. Maxwell, son of the famous 
Miss Braddon, whose love stories forty 
years ago were precursors of the best- 
sellers of to-day. Mr. Maxwell has dis- 
tinguished himself so greatly, however, in 
his own particular kind of novel-writing, 
that he does not need his mother’s reputa- 
tion to bolster up his own. He is well 
worth studying on his own account, and 
this THE Book NEws Mon TRLy will do in 
a Maxwell number fcr January. 

The editor of the magazine will prepare 
the matter, based on an interesting inter- 
view with Mr. Maxwell, which took place 
in his home and that of his mother, the 
well-known Lichfield House in Richmond, 
just outside of London. There will be 
numerous photographs to illustrate the 
text, the whole making an important con- 
tribution to the now  widely-expected 
special authors’ numbers. 

Other features in January will include 
a resumé of the deaths among literary 








people during 1912, by Warwick James 
Price, and a consideration of “Some 
American Humorists of To-Day,” by 
James Melvin Lee, director of the School 
of Journalism in the New York Univer- 
sity. 

Numerous new biographies, with por- 
traits, and the usual complete section of 
book reviews, with installments of John of 
Gerisau and Corporal Cameron, will com- 
plete the number. 


The Calendar for 1913 


The beautiful “Sistine Madonna,” re- 
produced in this issue as a frontispiece, 
forms a feature of the Book NEws 
MontHty CALENDAR for 1913. Every 
subscription received during December 
will take with it a complimentary copy of 
this calendar. If you will remember the 
magazine as a Christmas gift to the friends 
who love books, you will obtain for your- 
self this artistic wall-piece. We make a 
point of announcing gifts by an attractive 
card, but like all good things, the calendar 
supply has its limits, so that it will pay you 
to order early and so be sure of your copy. 


The Prospectus 


Do not forget that a postcard request 
to us will bring you the attractive Book 
News MonTHLY PROSPECTUS FOR I913, a 
booklet that you will read with a great deal 
of pleasure and will leave with an agree- 
able sense of anticipation. 


Nore.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, Editor, Tat Boox News 


MontTBLy, Philadelphia. Address other communications to THE B 


ook News MonrTHLY. 


Money orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. Changes of address 
must be received before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with 


which the change is to go into effect. 
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CHRIST ON THE CROSS From ‘‘ANTHONY VAN DYCK’ 


By Lionel Cust 


By permission of Hodder and Stoughton 








